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BOVERNME™ Political Research: Organization and Design 


PROD 
| 
PD An Informal Newsletter of Research Ideas 
VI 
(9 s/5¢ PROD collects and circulates among its readers the 
deas of political and behavioral scientists about researches 
that might advance man's knowledge of political behavior. 
PROD's "articles" describe a "significant" problem, present 
a design for "solving" it, and estimate what might be the 
results of the study. The problems may be of small or large 
scope; the solution sought may be partial or definitive, and 
the results might be wrongly guessed. PROD is more a free 
expression of what may be promising inquiries than itis a 
medium for elaborate designs, research memoranda, or 
reports of completed work. 


Good friends have suggested to PROD a wide range of 
worthy goals. According to their advices, PROD might 


1. Ease communications among scholars. 
2. Put new theories before the field. 
3. Make political theory more operational. 
4. Develop a consensus on the subjects and 
priorities of research. 
5. Improve political research design. 
6. Share useful plans among scholars. 
7. Raise the level of theses and dissertations. 
8. Free ideas from the confines of personal qs 
and foundation files. 
9. Parade the extensive applications of 
systematic method. 
10. Accommodate to political study the tools 
and concepts of other disciplines. 
11. Give outsiders a concrete image of polit- 
ical science today. 
12. Let it be known "who is working on what." 
13. Orient students to a better theory-research- 
teaching synthesis. 
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PROD would like to undertake so long and brave a charge, 
and it esteems the vision it contains. However a simple and 
general motto might be more appropriate: "Let us ask what we 
know and know what we ask." 


Every political scientist or anyone else may address 
himself to the pages of PROD with a contribution of from 150 to 
1500 words. A new issue will appear about every two months, * 
and will be sent without charge for the time being to those who 
express an interest (10 copies to a contributor). Upon an autior's 
request, his contribution may be published unsigned. Alfred de 
Grazia, Karl Deutsch, and Richard Snyder are temporarily PROD's 
principal agents, and others will be named from time to time. 
Eileen Lanfeld is Editorial Assistant. Address papers and inquiries 
to Alfred de Grazia, 306 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


1. Classification of Political Systems 


Priorities for research in polit- 
ical theory have in the past been 
difficult to establish. In large part 
this has been a result of the fact 
that theory has been oriented pri- 
marily to moral problems and there 
has been little consensus with re- 
gard to what the urgent moral ques- 
tions are in each generation. By 
the nature of the case, criteria of 
moral importance depend either upon 
the idiosyncratic views of the par- 
ticular philosopher or upon the 
urgent policy demands of political 
systems at the given time and place. 


However, when we turn to 
empirically-oriented political the- 
ory as it has recently begun to de- 
velop, it becomes possible to indi- 
cate some priorities for research 
strategy. For example, if the ex- 
periences of other sciences, both 
physical and social, are in any way 
a guide, they suggest that certain 
inquiries are urgent at this partic- 
ular stage in the growth of politics 
as a science. Classification of 
political systems represents one of 
such priorities. In addition, al- 
though space does not permit me to 
elaborate the matter fully here, 
there are various theoretical crite- 
ria that would confirm the relevance 
and importance of research in this 
area. 


With regard to the experience 
of the other sciences, some of the 
most important break-throughs have 
occurred as the result of the dis- 
covery of a useful method for classi- 
fying the basic data of the field. 
We need only bring to mind either 
the classic work of Linnaeus whose 
system of classification still pro- 
vides the foundation for modern 
botanical nomenclature or the dis- 
covery that elements could be or- 


ganized and tabulated in order of 
their atomic weights. This suggests ~ 
that rich dividends await political q 
science if it should succeed in de- 
vising adequate criteria for classify- 
ing political systems. 


Research for this purpose 
could be undertaken in two ways. 
First, it would be worth surveying 
past attempts to classify political 
systems and evaluating them to dis- 
cover the criteria that were used, the 
adequacy of the associated implicit 
or explicit frameworks of analysis, 
and the present utility of the clas- 
sificatory schemes. One would 
want to look both at traditional 
theorists such as Aristotle, Bodin, 
Montesquieu and Marx and at recent 
contributors such as Bryce, Weber, 
and Lasswell. Second, to the ex- 
tent that the research worker has 
some useful analytic framework of 
his own, he could directly approach 
a classification as an expression of 
this framework. 


Let me illustrate the latter ap- 
proach. From my conception of polit- 
ical life as a system of behavior in 
which the outputs consist of author- 
itative or binding allocations of 
values for a society, the central 
characteristic of political systems, 
that which distinguishes them from 
other social systems, is the fact 
that authority is used to make and 
execute decisions for a society. 
Without the making of decisions 
and taking of acts that aré accepted 
by the bulk of the members of a soci- 
ety as binding upon them, at least 
most of the time, a society cofild 
not survive. Since I cannot argue 
this point here, let us accgpt it-as 
a theoretical assumption. 
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On this basis we could explore 
around for a useful classification of 
political systems. For example, 
we could set forth _a prioriall the dif- 
ferent types of authority relation- 
ships in which the members who 
exercise authority in a political 
system could stand with respect to 
the other members. Such an analy- 
sis of types of authority relation- 
ships would seek to be exhaustive. 
We could then examine on-going 
and past political systems, sort 
them out into the various boxes, 
and discover the categories into 
which most political systems fall, 
lumping the residue of unused cate- 
gories as possible types that have 
proved to be empirically insignifi- 
cant. 


At least three elements might 
be taken into consideration in at- 
tempting to construct such a typol- 
ogy. First, there is the role struc- 
ture of authority with regard to the 
distribution of power; second, the 
basic attitudes towards authority in 
the system (for example, the atti- 
tudes of extreme suspicion on the 
part of the Fox Indians with a con- 
sequent "horizontal" organization 
of authority relationships can be 
contrasted with, say, the more 
benign attitudes prevalent in medi- 


eval Europe with its vertical or 
pyramidal structure of authority); 
and third, the dominant bases of 
obedience, including legitimacy as 
an important but nevertheless only 
one among a number of grounds for 
obedience (using perhaps Weber's 
trichotomic typology of legitimacy 
as a starting point). 


What would be the use of at- 
tempting a classification of polit- 
ical systems along these lines? 
The general value of classification 
derives from the fact that in order 
to construct useful categories it is 
necessary to identify and isolate 
the variables most significant for 
understanding the way in which a 
political system functions. Thus 
an adequate set of categories will 
at the same time inform us of the 
variables that coniribute most to 
making the system behave in its 
characteristic way. Furthermore, 
all classifications involve predic- 
tion. To classify is to use a short- 
hand device for predicting that 
where one presumed member of a 
class possesses one important 
characteristic of the class, itis 
likely that it will have the other 
properties as well. The degree of 
probability that the associated 
properties will in fact be found is 
an index of the usefulness and 
validity of the whole classificatory 
scheme. 

--David Easton 


2. Innovation Curves in Politics and Economics 


I. THE OBJECT. 


TR study would start from the 
assumption ®Rat certain quantitative 
aspects of innovating behavior show 
significant analogies in different 
fields--political, economic, or cul- 
tural--and in different organizations, 


such as business firms, social or- 
ganizations, and agencies of .govern- 
ment. The results of this study, 
however, would test this assumption 
itself, and might possibly lead to 

its rejection, or to its modification 
in terms of setting particular limits 
to its validity. 


Insofar as it would reveal any 
significant analogies in such quan- 
titative aspects of innovation, the 
proposed study would furnish back- 
ground data against which differ- 
ences in the various innovation 
processes might stand out more 
clearly; and it might provide data 
on certain aspects of innovating 
behavior against which various ex- 
planatory or predictive hypotheses 
might be tested. 


The central object of the pro- 
posed study would be to chart 
and compare innovation curves. 
Each of these curves would sum- 
marize the extent and speed of ac- 
ceptance of a particular innovation 
in a particular bounded area, such 
as a country, or an industry in 
several countries. 


One object would be to use a 
comparison of innovation curves 
in order to test various hypotheses 
about the process of innovation. 
Thus, if the curves should turn out 
to be more similar in shape for 
several different innovations in 
the same country in the same period, 
this would tend to support hypo- 
theses of national character,or 
of national cultural or institutional 
influences. If they should turn out 
to be more similar for the same in- 
novation in different countries, this 
would support hypotheses of the im- 


portance of technical considerations. 


If they should be more similar for 
different innovations in several in- 
dustries and several countries but 
in the same period, this might lend 
support to hypotheses of the impor- 
tance of a Zeitgeist or international 
cultural climate at a particular time, 
and so forth. 


Il. THE METHOD. 


Each innovation curve could be 
constructed in the following manner: 


1. .Select a well-defined in- 
novation and a well-defined range 
of processes or products to which 
it is applicable. Examples: The 
city manager system, and the govern- 
ment of cities in the United States 
with population of 5,000 or larger; 
or: the pasteurization of milk, and 
the total amount of fluid milk mar- 
keted through commercial channels; 
or: the linotype machine, and the 
total amount of newspaper circula- 
tion in a given country; etc. 


2. Ascertain (a) the total 
volume of the process or product 
to which the innovation was applic- 
able, decade by decade after the 
year of its first introduction in the 
country and/or industry selected 
for study: and ascertain (b) the 
absolute amount and the percentage 
to which the innovation was actually 
applied. (Where statistical data 
are scant, estimates may some- 
times be available with some in- 
dications of their range of probable 
error.) 


3. Exhibit each of the three 
sets of data as sets of points ona 
semi-logarithmic graph, using on 
the abscissa equal distances to in- 
dicate equal numbers of years; and 
on the ordinate, logarithms of the 
percentages of actual applications 
of the innovation (as against its 
possible applications, as previously 
defined.) 


4. Fit a simple trend curve to 
each set of points by the method of 
least squares, and note for each of 
the three resulting curves the seg- 
ments marked off by its maximum, 
minimum, and point of inflexion, if 
any. 


5. Fit straight lines by the 
same method, to the data points for 
each of these segments on each 
curve. 
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6. Note the beginning, end, 
and slope of each of these straight 
segmental trends. 


7 Compare these with cor- 
responding data from other innova- 
tion curves. 


This method of presentation 
should yield a picture of several 
phases of the innovation process, 
with an approximate trend line for 
each, and with approximate points 
of transition between them. Since 
these curves would be plotted ona 
semi-logarithmic chart, straight 
lines would represent constant per- 
centages of growth, such as would 
occur in compound interestor in any 
process the magnitude of which is 
proportional to its own amount at 
a preceding stage. On a graph of 
this type the slope of each straight 
trend line is proportional to a par- 
ticular rate of growth, and dif- 
ferent slopes of trend lines rep- 
resent different growth rates of two 
processes, or changes in the growth 
rate of a given process. 


Thus, if an innovation were 
accepted at first only slowly, but 
rapidly thereafter, its curve should 
be concave; if it were accepted 
quickly in part of the field, but only 
slowly in the rest, its curve should 
be convex. 


III. SOME POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS 


The proposed inquiry could be 
applied to several broad areas of 
human behavior; to several countries; 
to several industries; and to several 
specific innovatiuis. It could, 
therefore, be attacked in segments, 
with different investigators picking 
different areas and innovations for 
attack, but presenting their findings 
by means of the common method sug- 
gested above--with such modifica- 
tions as experience may lead them 
to suggest. 


The proposed study of innova- 
tion could be attacked from a wide 
range of starting points. Afew 
come readily to mind: 


(a) Economic: 


Automobiles vs. households 

Telephones vs. households 

Radios & TV sets vs. house- 
holds 

Electrified dwellings 

Paved roads vs. total roads 
in miles 

Railroad Diesel engines vs. 
total engines 

Cream separators vs. milk 
output marketed 

Pasteurized milk vs. milk out- 
put marketed 

Shoe machines vs. shoe pro- 
duction 

Newspaper circulation set on 
linotype machines vs. 
total 

National cash registers vs. 
retail businesses 

Airplane passenger miles vs. 
total long distance pas- 
senger miles 

Steel output vs. iron output 

Electric energy consumption 
vs.-all energy consumption 

Oil‘and gas consumption vs. 
total fuel consumption 


(b) Political: 


Number of City Manager govern- 
ments vs. U.S. cities above 
5,000 

Population under City Manager 
governments vs. population 
of all U.S. cities above 
5,900 

Population of U.S. states giv- 
ing votes to women vs. total 
population 

Dtto. population of states with 
secret ("Australian") ballot 

Dtto. population of states 
with referendum 


Dtto. population of states with 
popular initiative 

Population of countries with 
military conscription vs. 
world population 

Dtto. Population of countries 
with compulsory public educa- 
tion 

Dtto. Population of countries 
with national old age insur- 
ance 

Dtto. Population of countries 
with military jet aircraft 


SOME RELATED LITERATURE. 
Related literature includes: 


H. G. Barnett, Innovation: The Basis 
of Cultural Change (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1953), esp. Part 4: 
“Acceptance and Rejection," pp. 
291-410; Gregory Bateson, "Social 
Planning and the Concept of 
Deutero-Learning," in T. E. New- 
comb and E. L. Hartley, eds., 
Readings in Social Psychology, 


lst ed. (New York: Hold, 1947), 
pp. 121-28; K. W. Deutsch, “In- 
novation, Entrepreneurship and the 
Learning Process," in Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History, 
Harvard University, Change and the 
Entrepreneur: Postulates and Pat- 
terns for Entrepreneurial History 


(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1949), pp. 24-9, 
as well as K. W. Deutsch, "On 
Communication Models in the 

Social Sciences," Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XVI (Fall, 1952), 356-80: 
W. R. Maclaurin, "The Process of 
of Technological Innovation," 
American Economic Review, XL 
(March, 1950), 90-113; W. W. 
Rostow, The Process of Economic 
Growth (New York: Norton, 1952), 
pp. 12-)]06; Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
"Theoretical Problems of Economic 
Growth," Journal of Economic History, 
Supplement VII (1947), 1-9. 


--Karl W. Deutsch 


3. Popular Attitudes Toward Values Expressed in 
Political Theory 


Although political theory has 
been subject to speculative analy- 
ses for centuries, there has been 
little effort to study in a precise 
empirical fashion the way in which 
normative statements contained in 
them relate to the attitudes of the 
mass of people. This question has 
not been ignored, for it is of obvious 
practical importance, but is has 
usually been treated in a highly 
subjective and intuitive fashion 
with inferences drawn from mass 
political behavior, theories of human 
nature and one's hopes and pre- 
judices. 


Recent developments in the 
study of social attitudes, however, 
offer some hope that it may be pos- 
sible to develop relatively precise 
empirical methods to determine the 
extent to which a normative political 
theory is affirmed or denied by a 
given adult population. Research 
can be designed to explore specif- 
ically the relationship between various 
fundamental propositions postulated 
in democratic political theory and 
attitudes of members of the American 
public. 


Distinguishing, for the purposes 
of analysis, the democratic political 
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process from the goals which are 
sought through the process, my guess 
is that many Americans either reject 
the democratic process or partially 
affirm it in a fashion that is incon- 
sistent and contradictory if judged 
from the point of view of academic 
liberal democratic theory. Studies 
of popular attitudes on civil liber- 
ties indicate that this particular 
aspect of the democratic process 

is either rejected outright by many, 
or affirmed in a very limited and 
qualified fashion. Logic and ex- 
perience may demonstrate that civil 
liberties are essential to political 
democracy, but this may mean very 
little to those who haven't thought 
much about it. Denial of freedom 
of speech in controversial areas 
may mean that an individual rejects 
the entire democratic process or it 
may not. One might conceivably 
support universal suffrage, reject 
responsible government, support 
majority rule except in certain con- 
troversial (and crucial) areas, be- 
lieve in limited government and 
have serious reservations on the 
procedural protections presently 
given to unpopular individuals ac- 
cused of violating the law. Contra- 
dictory views such as these, if 
widely held, would be of practical 
political importance even if in- 
defensible on the basis of either 
logic or experience. I would not 
only expect such partial denial and 
partial affirmation of the democratic 
process to be found, but my guess 
is that these attitudes fall into a 
recognizable pattern for fairly large 
groups of people. 


In investigating such ques- 
tions, I am trying to discover in- 
dividual attitudes which are con- 
sciously held. Underlying and pos- 
sibly sub-conscious feelings that 
may affect these attitudes are beyond 
the scope of the present inquiry. I 
am after attitudes which an individ- 


ual feels he can express in private 
discussion with his intimate friends, 
whether these attitudes are expressed 
because the person feels he ought 

to think this way or because he 
"really" believes what he says. 

Even at this level of inquiry, it will 
be necessary to be cautious and use 
a certain amount of indirection in 
seeking answers from respondents. 

In preparing and pre-testing the 
testing instruments, I shall try to 
take account of the possibility 

that many respondents may be unwill- 
ing to go on record, even on an 
anonymous testing instrument, as 
opposing such generally approved 
ideals as democracy, freedom, in- 
dividual rights, legal equality, etc. 


I plan first to work out a series 
of propositions descriptive of the 
democratic process, considered 
simply and exclusively as a deci- 
sion-making process with no refer- 
ence to goals which may be realized 
through it: The propositions will 
be intended to reflect a consensus 
on this subject among scholars who 
have given serious thought as to 
the ideal nature of the democratic 
process in American society. These 
various propositions on the demo- 
cratic process will be the basis for 
the development of a testing instru- 
ment to determine the extent of in- 
dividual commitment to the demo- 
cratic process. 


The second stage will be the 
construction of several series of 
propositions, one embodying the 
chief values of Lockian liberal 
democracy and others embodying the 
values systems of different schools 
of political thought. There isa 
wide range of possible choices as 
to these others. The two which 
seem most appropriate to the con- 
temporary situation are those as- 
sociated with the names of Thomas 
Hobbes and Edmund Burke. Both 
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Hobbesian and Burkean political 
thought can be distinguished from 
Lockian thought, and certainly 

from the traditional American in- 
terpretation uf Locke. Both 
theories of politics have active pro- 
ponents at the present time, al- 
though in the case of Hobbes the 
inspiration is not as direct as is 
the case with Burke. The proposi- 


‘tions will be the basis for the 


development of a testing instrument 
to determine the extent of individual 
commitment to the values involved. 


The third stage of the project 
will consist of working out the 
actual testing instruments with the 
objective of developing a single 
valid and reliable test of manage- 
able length which will indicate the 
respondent's attitudes toward the 
democratic process and toward other 
values concerned. I hope it will 
be possible to use some variation 
of the Guttman scalogram technique 
to measure the respondents’ attitudes 
toward the general propositions of 
the theoretical models. There is 
some evidence (particularly the 
Stouffer Report) that individual at- 
titudes of this sort may be effec- 
tively studied by scale analysis. 


This would certainly simplify the 
problem of constructing a written test 
which would be reasonably precise 
and still relatively short. However, 
relatively little is known about the 
structuring of political attitudes of 
this kind. It may be that further 
investigation will reveal that some 
kind of typological approath would 
be more appropriate. At any rate, 

it is clear that this stage will in- 
volve a long progr=m of test con- 
struction and pre-testing. 


The fourth stage will consist of 
the administration of the final test- 
ing instrument in the form of a 
written questionnaire to selected 
adult groups differentiated according 
to sex, age, education, occupation, 
religion and religious activity, eth- 
nic background, rural--small town-- 
city residence, political party pre- 
ference and political activity. 
Evaluation of the data may then 
proceed. 


--Lane Davis 


4. Social Position and Images of the Political Process 


We know relatively little about 
how the political process is viewed 
by its "inside" participants, but 
we know even less about how citi- 
zens view it. It would seem as 
though attitudes, voting, and various 
forms of participation might be re- 
lated to the images of the political 
process which people possess. 


Respondents ought to be chosen 
sO as to represent major occupations, 
party membership, degrees of social 
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mobility, income level, educational 
background, religious commitment, 
etc. One of.the chief objectives 
would be, then, to correlate the 
location of the individual in the 
social structure with his image of 
the political process. 


Operationally, images might be 
composed of elements drawn from 
answers to the following kinds of 
questions: (1) _who are the people 
who make choices and plans for the 
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community at large? (2) where are 
key policies made--in boards, com- 
mittees, councils, and/or other 
concrete units? (3) what is the 
social background of the people who 
govern? (4) what responsibilities 
do the policy-makers have and how 
well do they execute them? (5) who 
are the good, bad, and indifferent 
leaders and why? (6) what sort of 
direct contact does the individual 
have with the process? (7) what 
are conceived to be the main points 
of access to the process? 


Another objective, in addition to 
finding out the nature of the image 
possessed, would be to discover per- 
ceived and actual linkages between 
the individual and the political realm. 
Such data could then be correlated 
with other data on voting behavior, 
etc. At some point it would be very 
useful to be able to juxtapose three 
“maps" of the political realm: (a) 

that of the professional observer; 

‘b) that of the governors; and (c) that 
of the citizen. The overlaps and 
discrepancies might be significant. 
--R. C. Snyder 


5. Depth Interviews on the Personal Meanings of Politics 


I, OBJECTIVES. 


This is a preliminary state- 
ment of a research project probing 
intensively into the political atti- 
tudes, values, beliefs, and behavior 
of a small sample of urban males. 
The project aims to explore six as- 
pects of these attitudes and beliefs: 
(A) overt political behavior, (B) 
specific attitudes toward political 
affairs and the underlying themes or 
general attitudes which may give 
coherence to the specific response 
patterns, (C) the functions which 
these. behaviors and attitudes per- 
form in the psychic economy and 
life situations of the members of this 
sample (this is the core of the con- 
cept expressed in the phrase “per- 
sonal meanings of politics"), (D) 
the nature of politically relevant 
social influences as they are ex- 
perienced bythe individual, (D) the 
dynamics of selected political deci- 
sions; i.e., the interplay of the 
above factors in producing a given 
decision, (F) the development of 
salient political attitude themes 
over time, thatis, intimate personal 
political:biography. - 
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II. METHOD. 


A sample of from ten to twenty 
adult males from middle socio-eco- 
nomic status levels will be inter- 
viewed for seven or eight one-and- 
one-half hour periods (a total of 
ten to twelve hours per respondent). 
The sample will be drawn, insofar 
as possible, in a random fashion 
from a population of urban lower 
middle class (probably clerical) 
males within the twenty-to-thirty 
age bracket. Randomization will, 
however, be incomplete because of 
the time-consuming nature of the 
interviews and unwillingness of some 
persons to be interviewed. Social 
homogeneity is sought so as to 
minimize the influence of class, 
age, and ecological factors and to 
maximize the influence of idiosyn- 
cratic life experiences and personality 
factors. Payment will be made to 
the interviewees. 


The interviews will be divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with 
political attitudes, political values, 
information, and belief; and the 
second dealing with personal auto- 
biographical material, personal 


ity 


values, self-images, life-goals, 
personality qualities, socializa- 


t 
tion processes, life situations, and 


so forth. For the most part the in- 
terviews will be qualitative, struc- 


tured by general interview guides, but 


there will also be some specific sur- 
vey-type questions including a few 
used in previous election studies, 
and there will be some standard at- 
titude tests. Certain areas of the 
interview schedules will later be 
coded to make inter-respondeni com- 
parisons more objective. Since this 
is an exploratory program, emphasis 
will be placed upon the development 
of hypotheses and the description of 
individual cases of “political man." 
The report of findings, therefore, 
will consist of case studies and 
suggested hypotheses deriving 
therefrom. 


III. AREAS OF ANALYSIS. 


(A) Overt Political Behavior. 
Such behavior has been studied 
elsewhere from the point of view 
of social causes and effects and the 
democratic implications thereof. 
Here the study will refer to the 
micropolitical aspects of political 
behavior, the intimate personal as- 
pects of political life, the way the 
acts are recorded by the individual, 
experienced by him, and interpreted 
by him in the context of his own 
"life-space." 


(B) Specific Responses and 
Underlying Themes. Themes may be 
defined as underlying or basic at- 
titudes in an individual which "ac- 
count for" and "make sense out of" 
his various specific responses. They 
refer to the content of the responses, 
not the personality features of the in- 
dividual. Some examples might be: 
"Local affairs are more important 
and interesting than national affairs" 
(Merton); “Government is a kind of 
consriracy by insiders" (Adorno et al.) 
"Government should take care of 
people; i.e., 'me'" (F. Sanford); 
"Politics is dirty," etc. The rela- 
tionship among themes, specific 
responses, and personal and social 
needs is suggested by Diagram I 
(below). It should be noted that 
the diagram contains no l-to-1 
relationship. Other responses could 
reveal the same underlying theme; 
the same underlying theme could 
reflect different needs; the same 
needs could produce many other at- 
titudes. 


(C) Personal Satisfactions 
Derived from Political Views and 
Acts. Political activity and decisions 
are undertaken to satisfy certain de- 
sires, preferences, or needs of the 
individual elector. This part of the 
analysis seeks to specify the nature 
of these needs and the means where- 
by the respondents attempt to satisfy 
them. In a preliminary statement 


DIAGRAM I, RESPONSES, THEMES AND NEEDS 


1. Specific Response ) |Both parties | /Friends should All people in 
Level ) Jare the same} |not talk politics my religious 
group will vote 
as I do 
2. Underlying Themes —» v — 
and Basic Attitudes | Political Choice is not Important] 
AA 
3. Psychological and Social need for 
Social Needs Served Psychic need for friendship of clients 
by Basic Attitudes conflict avoidance of all parties in the 
community 


ll 


some 38 forms of satisfaction de- 
riving from political interest and 
behavior and 16 forms of satisfac- 
tion deriving from political apathy 
have been classified under the 
following headings: (a) adjustment 
to others, (b) economic satisfac- 
tions, (c) structuring the universe, 
(d) identification with "non-per- 
sonal non-economic cathected 
goals", (e) “entertainment" or 
"game" value of politics, (f) role 
fulfillment, (g) social status en- 
hancement, (h) expression of ag- 
gression, (i) identification with 
political leaders, and (j) utilities 
of apathy. 


(D) Contemporary Social Influ- 
ences and their Interpretation. The 
external world provides stimuli, 
pressures, and influences which 
direct political orientation. The 
interview schedules are designed 


to discover how the respondents ex- 


perience these pressures and select 
among them. We ask: What does 
he read, listen to, and "view"? 
Whom does he talk to and what do 
his associates say? How open is 
he to these influences; how con- 
sistent or conflicting are they? 
How are these features of the en- 
vironment used to satisfy the needs 
of the individual? Etc. 


DIAGRAM II. 


(1) Cue. Social stimulus or intra-psychic 
tension experienced by individual. 


(2) Need. Activates some one of many 
competing needs in the individual. 


(3) Psychic Context. 
need satisfaction mediated by: 


(4) Skills. 
available skills. 


Steps taken toward 
1. in- 
formation; 2. values; 3. basic attitudes. 


Choice of means affected by 


(D) The Dynamics of Political 
Choice. To account for a political 
act (such as the expression of an at- 
titude or overt participation of some 
kind) one must include both the pre- 
dispositional factors and the social 
factors mentioned above in an ana- 
lytical framework which allows for 
their interactive influence one upon 
the other. A possible framework for 
such analysis is given in Diagram II. 
It will be noted that the analysis in 
this project focuses upon the data 
in columns 2, 3, 7, and 8. 


(F) Political Biography. The in- 
terview schedule is designed to give 
information on both the political ex- 
periences and attitudes of the re- 
spondent over his lifetime and more 
general biographical information. 

On the basis of these data, partially 
"clinical" in nature, an effort will 

be made to reconstruct the main 
stages in the development of the sali- 
ent political themes and behavior 
patterns of the individual as these are 
revealed at the time of the interviews. 
Because of the fallibility of memory, 
and peripheral nature of politics for 
many people, our reconstructions 

from respondents’ clues must neces- 
sarily be “artistic” and interpretative, 
and wide allowances must be made 
for error. 


A DYNAMIC SCHEME OF POLITICAL CHOICE. 


Illustration 
R hears political address where 
candidate attacks opponent. 


Conflict avoidance; need for 
affection; need for (civic) repu- 
tation. 


Uninformed on habitual polit- 
ical styles; values democracy; 
minimizes stakes in election. 


Has literary skills but few 
social skills. 


ere 


(5) 


(6) 


Style. Expression modified by person- 
alized style of thought and action. 


Channels. Channel of expression se- 
lected on basis of (!) preference; (2) 


Acts on impulse; lucid manner 
of expression. 


Local paper has "letters to 
editor" column which R has 


availability; (3) social pressure 


(7) Response. Act (expression). 


(8) 


Satisfaction, Reward (Need Reduction). 


used before. 


Writes a short clear letter to 
editor deploring "personal at- 
tacks" in campaign. Men- 
tions no names. 


Gratified to see ame in peper; 


Need is met (or not met) at wnat cost: 


gains 
gains + losses 


Note: 


friends congratulate him; no 
one angry; status enhanced. 
Minimal cost in time. 


The social situation is assumed to be operative at every stage, con- 


stantly modifying the process through altering perception, motivation, 


and available resources. 


--Robert E. Lane 


6. The Relation of Certain Personality Dynamics to 


Levels of Political Interest and Action 


Psychology, influenced by psy- 
choanalytic theory, has studied the 
concepts of perception, identifica- 
tion, displacement, and projection. 
The developing personality acquires 
certain ways of perceiving the world 
that may be quite narrow or quite 
broad, intense or diffused as it 
enters upon one or another area of 
life and action. The person is 
habituated to being "political," not 
according to some rational or pre- 
designed order of the objective im- 
portance and uniform distribution of 
the political objects of the world, 
but in terms of different levels of 
political objects that he was trained 
to attend to and act on. 


He comes to regard certain in- 
stitutions and political mechanisms 
as the appropriate objects upon 
which to displace his political at- 
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tentions and energies. He acquires 
roles in different reference groups, 
identifying himself to a greater or 
lesser extent with their goals and 
activities. Further, he regards the 
external world as interested in him 
according tp subjective rules of his 
own thought and interests, and con- 
sequently reads into others the 
motives, more or less distorted, that 
he possesses with regard to them. 


One subject-matter area of polit- 
ical science that has long been con- 
cerned with these same psychological 
dynamics treats of the problems of 
localism, States’ rights, nationalism, 
and internationalism--or in general, 
the problems of attitudes and’ activities 
on the several levels of government. 
Although in fundamental respects, 
this problem area is identical with 
the problem of reference group psy- 


chology, it can be isolated and 
studied separately to a degree 
because of the peculiar spatial or 
areal divisions of the problem, from 
local to international. If we could 
test the tendency, capacity, or 
habits of the population to displace, 
identify and project primary pat- 
terns of references onto political 
actions and attitudes on the sever- 
al levels of government, we might 
have an empirically established 
structure for housing a great many 
particular political issues, and 

for understanding the fundamental 
roots of the alignment of political 
forces by power-clusters at several 
levels of interest in government. 


Some of the questions that 
might be partially answered by an 
inquiry of this sort may be stated: 
Is the population differentiated into 
individuals or types of individuals 
who have specialized level refer- 
ences? How extensive and varied 
are the abilities of people to cope 
with information or problems on 
more than one level? Can person- 
ality tests be used to predict the 
probable focus and level of polit- 
ical involvement? How flexible 
are a person's perception and dis- 
placement mechanics in the face 
of events of "objectively" great 
importance--as, for instance, when 
a person of rigid localistic refer- 
ence is confronted by a world crisis? 
Are groups of persons with high 
scores on the separate planes of 
reference likely to hold similar 
positions on some major clusters 
of issues in politics? Is there a 
distinct type of person who per- 
ceives, knows, and acts on each 
of the levels of politics, and is 
there an all-around adaptive type? 


There seems to be no reason why 
initially this study would be con- 
fined to leaders of a community, 
and hence a stratified cross-sec- 
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tional sample of a community would 
be preferred; about 350 cases might 
be adequate for the purposes of the 
study. Materials administered to 
the respondents would consist of 
projective tests, an information 
questionnaire, and a questionnaire 
for personal and socio-economic in- 
formation about the respondents. A 
team of two senior members, a 
Clinical psychologist and political 
scientist, aided by four assistants 
could probably complete the study 
in all of its phases within two years' 
time, with a total expenditure, in- 
cluding salaries, of approximately 
$50,000. 


The projective tests would be 
an important part of the research. 
Even though there is much dispute 
among psychologists regarding the 
application and validity of such 
tests, the occasions for the disputes 
have to do largely with questions that 
would not be germane to the present 
study. The projective tests would 
be of the thematic apperception kind, 
whereby a subject describes the 
meaning of an ambiguous cartoon; 
in the present instance, modification 
or redrawing of common cartoons would 
be preferable to their use in their 
present form; it would be expected that 
subjects of different kinds would in- 
terpret the cartoons on different levels 
of politics, as, for example, events 
occurring around the corner, some- 
where in the city, "in the country 
where those things happen," or in 
the nation where those events would 
be plausible. The sample would then 
be scored on the level of its focus, 
and on the degree of dispersion of 
its focus. 


Then, after permitting the popula- 
tion to freely associate events with 
these spatial levels, the sample would 
be asked about its political activities 
and interests; the resulting informa- 
tion could be related to the level of 


en 


specialization and the extent of 
dispersal of interest. The re- 
spondents would also be asked for 
personal information to discover 
the relation of variables such as 
age, education, income, occupa- 
tion, sex, and religion to the focus 


on levels; finally attitudes toward 
issues and information about issues 
would be related to the specializa- 
tion of personalities upon one or 
more levels of politics. 


--Alfred de Grazia 


7. Voters Information on Candidates in Primaries 


In recent years we have 
learned a good deal about the pro- 
cess of electoral decision in pres- 
idential campaigns. Various studies 
have clarified the way in which 
a campaign raises attention, rein- 
forces predispositions and occa- 
sionally converts. We know some- 
thing now about the role of the 
mass media, of opinion leaders 
and of group pressures. But all 
major studies to date have focused 
on the top of the ballot. It is still 
a mystery how at the end of a cam- 
paign for President or Governor 
voters decide on candidates for 
County Commissioner, Counsellor 
or similar offices. 


On September i8, 1956, primary 
elections were held in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. As is 
common in that State, the ballot 
was along one. Voters in Cam- 
bridge, for example, chose candi- 
dates for 13 offices. In the Demo- 
cratic primary all but three of these 
choices were contested and many 
of the contests were wide open. 

In the 2nd ward of Cambridge the 
ballot showed eleven men running 
for nomination for District Attorney; 
24 seeking the two nominations for 
County Commissioners; seven running 
for State Senator; six for the two 
nominations for State Representative; 
six for Counsellor; five for State 
Treasurer; three for Lieutenant 
Governor. Only the nominations 
for the Secretary of State and the 
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Attorney General involved a straight 
two-man fight and only the candi- 
dates for Auditor, Congressman and 
Sheriff were unopposed. Thus the 
Democratic voter found himself faced 
with a list of 71 men, among whom 
he had to choose 14. It goes with- 
out saying that his choice could not 
be an informed one, but how in 

fact did the average voter make up 
his mind? 


We know, of course, that many 
voters do not vote for lower offices. 
Many start at the top of the ballot 
and then stop when they have 
reached the minor posts. We also 
know that a party designation sim- 
plifies the choice for many. Besides 
the straight-ballot voters there are 
those who sometimes split their bal- 
lot, but vote for a given party in each 
contest where they have no special 
judgments of the men. That easy 
out, however, is not available ina 
primary election. All candidates 
facing a Democratic voter were Demo- 
crats not distinguished by any ide- 
ological label. Nor are the mass media 
of much help. The newspapers in a 
metropolitan district such as Boston 
do give some coverage to the state- 
wide contests. They give but slight 
coverage even to contests covering 
a large part of their circulation area, 
e.g., municipal contests in the cen- 
tral city or contests for District At- 
torney of a county. They give vir- 
tually no attention to the lesser 
contests which affect only a small 
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portion of their reading public. The 
mystery about how voters make up 
their minds concerning the bottom 
of the ticket remains. To explore 
this question and what sort of 
things might be learned from a full- 
er study of it, members of a polit- 
ical science class at M.I.T. did 

a small and highly tentative survey 
in the 2nd ward of Cambridge. This 
should now be repeated on a larger 
scale, 


Since the 2nd ward is three to 
one Democratic and the contests 
are mostly in the Democratic pri- 
mary, we interviewed only regis- 
tered Democrats. Atotal of 23 suc- 
cessfully completed interviews were 
accumulated after 80 tries. These 
are interviews with persons who had 
voted in the primary and who were 
willing to explain the basis of their 
choices. They had a sample ballot 
before them to help them in recall. 


The pattern of replies is pre- 
sented in Table I (see page 17). 
It should be noted that in some 
cases more than one reason was 
given for making a single choice 
and in other cases the individual 
could not explain or recall a par- 
ticular choice. The reasons there- 
fore do not add up to 23 in each 
case. 


The general conclusion seems 
quite clear. A decision is made on 
the basis of having some slight 
knowledge of any one of the candi- 
dates, provided, of course, that 
knowledge is not unfavorable. Thus 
in voting for one of the eleven can- 

*didates for District Attorney, it 
was ‘not necessary for the typical 
voter to ‘weigh eleven names; it 
is enough for a decision if he has 
Heard that any one of them is, for 
example, a good lawyer or that 
any One of them is a friend of a 
member of his lodge. 


The amount of personal contact 
which existed was the great surprise 
of this survey. Cambridge, though 
a university town, is also a rather 
impoverished industrial city. The 
2nd ward in which we interviewed is, 
except for one apartment house on 
university property, a dingy slum 
neighborhood. The candidates over- 
whelmingly represent a somewhat 
outmoded kind of machine politics. 
Ethnic minorities play an important 
part in local politics. The academic 
student of politics looking at these 
lists of names and recognizing none, 
or one, or perhaps two, might readily 
assume that the uninformed apathetic 
voter of the sort who does not know 
the name of his Congressman or the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
could not possibly know anything 
about these local candidates. On 
the contrary, however, the apathetic 
voter often knows more about them 
than does the academic political 
scientist. The network of personal 
contact was the main revelation of 
the survey. 


We made enquiry into the deci- 
sion process for four offices; State 
Treasurer, State Senatoy, County 
Commissioner, and District Attorney. 
The contest for State Treasurer was 
included in our questioning, so as 
to have one state-wide office for 
comparative purposes. The contest 
for State Senator, despite the seven 
candidates, boiled down to a rather 
strenuous two-man contest between 
the incumbent, Umana, and a former 
State Senator, Lo Presti. That con- 
test was chosen because it was suf- 
ficiently hard fought for some cam- 
paign materials and activities to 
reach the attention of fairly wide 
segments of the population. 
test for District Attorney was a free- 
for-all. Some of the candidates had 
fairly respectable records of local 
leadership activity. The winner had 
been majority whip in the State legis- 


The con- 
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TABLE I: 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT CANDIDATES 


Source Contest 
State State D.A. County General 
Treas- Sena- Commis- answer 
urer tor sioner 
Information not on ballot: 
Personal contact net 
With Candidate 0 7 g 4 0 
With other politician 2 2 2 0 2 
Specialized communications 0 0 2 0 2 
General campaign materials 1 l 1 l 0 
Mass media 3 1] 2 0 0 
Knowledge but source un- 
clear 10 1 6 2 0 
Total, information not on ballot: 16 12 22 7 4 
Information on ballot: 
Incumbency, previous jobs, 
etc. 8 1 2 3 0 
Nationality, position on 
ballot, flip coin, etc. 3 2 0 3 3 
Total, information on ballot: 1} 3 2 6 3 


lature; a couple of others were for- 
mer assistant United States attor- 
neys; another was a former rep- 
resentative. The contest for County 
Commissioner was an extreme 

game of blindman's buff. 


It can be seen from the tables 
that the mass media and general 
information acquired over the years 
played a crucial role in the one 
state-wide contest, that for State 
Treasurer. The primary deter- 
minants of votes were the respon- 
dents feelings as to the propri- 
ety of the way in which Kennedy 
had been elected two years ago, 

a fact which respondents had ob- 
viously learned from the press over 
the years. For all the other offices, 
however, the most important de- 
terminant was personal contact with 
the candidate. The campaign made 
very little difference. We have 
divided campaign information into 
three types, "specialized communica- 
tions," campaign materials, and 
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the mass media; by specialized com- 
munications we mean such things as 
instructions in union meetings or 
talks to other groups (as distinguish- 
ed both from general publications 
and from individual face-to-face 
communication). By campaign materi- 
als we mean such things as posters, 
mailings, hand-outs, etc. Know- 
ledge, source unidentifiable, con- 
sists of facts known for a long 

time and not learned recently in 

any specifically identifiable situa- 
tion, e.g., that Mr. Crane used to 
be mayor of Cambridge. 


In addition to the various kinds 
of information which the respondent 
could have had befere voting, he is 
also given some help by the Massa- 
chusetts ballot. Under the name 
the candidate may list current or 
former public offices, also whether 
he is the incumbent and whether he 
is a veteran, and finally his address. 
The address enables voters to pick 
someone who lives in the same 
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neighborhood or town, the name 
enables them to pick someone from 
their own ethnic group. Many 
systematically vote for the in- 
cumbent when they have no reason 
to do otherwise. 


Some of the answers we obtained 
as to reason for choice involved in- 
formation written on the ballot and 
not necessarily known by the re- 
spondent before entering the polling 
place. Very few respondents voted 
exclusively on the basis of that sort 
of information. Two out of 23 re- 
spondents seem to vote randomly by 
name and ballot information through- 
out. Two or three others did vote 
for some offices on the basis of na- 
tionality, but not for all. Three or 
four others did vote for some offices 
but not for others on the basis of 
other ballot information. The num- 
ber of people voting without previ- 
ous information, however, was not 
considerable except in the case of 
County Commissioner. Six of the 
23 respondents didn't vote at all 
for that office, several others 
couldn't recall their vote. It thus 
seems that at least half of those 
voting in that contest voted sub- 
stantially on the basis of ballot in- 
formation. Of the remainder a sig- 
nificant though minority group was 
influenced by direct or indirect per- 
sonal contact with one of the candi- 


dates. In no other contest was bal- 
lot information decisive for more than 
a handful of voters. Under State 
Treasurer the figure in the table sug- 
gests a larger number so doing be- 
cause it includes those who answered 
that they voted for him as the incum- 
bent. That, however, was an answer 
almost always coupled with further 
information about the manner of his 
previous election. It was not in 

fact learned from the ballot. 


In the contest for District At- 
torney nine of the 23 respondents 
either knew one of the candidates or 
knew somebody who knew him. In 
the contest for State Senator seven 
either knew someone of the candi- 
dates or knew someone who knew 
him. In addition in each case a 
couple of the respondents knew some- 
body active in politics who had recom- 
mended a candidate though without 
indicating personal acquaintanceship 
with the candidate himself. Thus 
about half of the respondents voted 
under the influence of contact with 
the candidate or his organization. 
The contact was often removed,e.g., 
“my wife went to high school with 
his sister," but it was enough to 
“assure” that the man would probably 
be “all right," sympathetic, and ac- 
cessible. 


‘ 


--Ithiel de Sola Pool 


8. A.Research Program on Apportionment 


Apportionment of representa- 
tion has been a subject of recurring 
informal and official interest among 
members of the American Political 
Science Association. Very little 
scholarly work has been done in 
this highly controversial field, al- 
though the unusual and challenging 
complexity of the theoretical, 


methodological, and public policy 
implications of the problems of ap- 
portionment is generally recognized. 
The recent stream of editorial com- 
ment and articles in popular and 
professional journals on this subject 
marks it as one of growing public 
interest. The following outline pre- 
sents my views concerning a research 
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report on apportionment that a group 
formed under the auspices of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion or another professional group 
might develop and present to the 
public. 


Apportionment Problems in American 


Politics. 


Part I: Are There Apportionment 
Problems? 


An introduction would give a 
brief background of Association in- 
terest in this subject and provide 
an over view of the general charac- 
ter of this report. A short review 
of ancient and recent polemics re- 
garding apportionment could probab- 
ly point up the persistence of the 
problem and of those who have a 
value system that they wish to 
see fortified by some particular 
approach to the apportionment of 
representation. 


A series of case studies would 
follow. These case studies would 
explore and evaluate some of the 
more significant political consequen- 
ces of existing apportionment 
practices in the United States. 

For example, the recent Report of 
the Kestnbaum Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations observed 
that “one result of State neglect of 
the reapportionment problem is that 
urban governments have bypassed 
the States and made direct coopera- 
tive arrangements with the National 
Government..."./ 


1. Report to the President (June, 
1955), p. 40. 


The validity and the implications 

of this type of observation would be 
examined by the preparation of per- 
tinent case reports. Case studies 
should be developed to examine the 
political implications of current ap- 
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portionment practices (1) for inter- 
governmental relations, (2) for party 
politics and electoral behavior, (3) 
for executive behavior, (4) for legis- 
lative behavior, and (5) for the ac- 
tivities of organized groups. 


The case studies should avoid 
placing moral judgments upon the con- 
sequences of particular apportion- 
ment practices; for example, con- 
demning a situation as rural over- 
representation. The problem of values 
and their application to actual appor- 
tionment should be left to Parts III 
and IV. The cases should strictly 
limit themselves to an exploration of 
the evidence to establish cause-and - 
effect types of relationship or to fur- 
nish insights into political continu- 
ities that are associated with given 
apportionment practices. 


Part II: What Is It That Is Appor- 
tioned? 


The concept and practice of 
representation is antecedent to that 
of apportionment. Apportionment as 
well as representation were nurtured 
in environments where community 
membership and leadership became 
formally distinguished one from the 
other. Representation as a polit- 
ical institution provided not only 
opportunity for the expression of 
membership opinion and membership 
participation in matters deemed ap- 
propriate for collective choice but 
also legitimized channels of protest 
and opposition to the principal cen- 
ters of governmental authority. Rep- 
resentative systems in free and open 
societies recognize that both "yes" 
and “no" are necessary elements in 
political consensus. Apportionment 
systems may be separatistic in that 
they permit increased opportunities 
for "no's" to emerge, but they are 
also systems of integration par ex- 
cellence for the authority that they 
lend to the "yes's." 
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This Part of the Association 
report would fill in the historical 
account of representation and ap- 
portionment. It would give par- 
ticular emphasis to the emergence 
of apportionment as a process of 
allocating voting power on the basis 
of territory, people, etc. Follow- 
ing this historical account would be 
a survey of the mathematical charac- 
teristics and political implications 
of different apportionment systems, 
especially for the American com- 
munity. 


Part III: Whose Values Shall Pre- 
vail in the Apportionment System? 


This Part of the Association 
report ought to take as its basic pre- 
mise Alfred de Grazia's theoretical 
position on the role of values in ap- 
portionment systems. 


..-Acriterion of appor- 
tionment always contains 

a value....No system 

of apportionment and no 
system of suffrage, bal- 
loting,or counting is 
neutral. The process of 
apportionment, like the 
other stages in the process 
of representation, is a 
point of entry for preferred 
social values. The exist- 
ing system of apportion- 
ment, whether legal, il- 
legal, or extra-legal, in- 
stitutionalizes the values 
of some group in a society. 


2. “General Theory of Apportionment,’ 


Law and Contemporary Problems 
(Spring, 1952), pp. 256-7. 


This Association report cannot 
neglect coming to grips with a re- 
view and evaluation of proposals and 
recommendations for public policy in 
the field of apportionment; this would 
be the main burden of Part IV. Pro- 
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posals and recommendations, however, 
will have to be justified on grounds 
of the historical or prospective values 
they may achieve. For example, the 
apportionment of two senators to 

each state is bound to preserve the 
states’ rights principle in our federal 
system until such time as some other 
apportionment plan happens to be 
developed or the states’ rights prin- 
ciple comes to carry less weight in 
our scale of values. In anticipation 
of the necessity of relating values 

to recommendations in Part IV, Part 
III would undertake a systematic 
analysis of the valuational content 
associated with the development of 
different apportionment systems. 


The objective analysis of sys- 
tems of values is always a challenge, 
methodologically speaking. It will 
undoubtedly be a question whether 
to classify the values according to 
groupings that seem intrinsic in the 
great constitutional and legislative 
debates of the times or to impose 
classifications that seem to the 
analyst more behaviorally pertinent. 
In any case, the task of developing 
such an analysis and such clas- 
sifications, particularly as they 
apply to American experience, isa 
necessary prerequisite for any body 
of proposals and recommendations 
that an Association report might of- 
fer public policy-makers. . For those 
who wish to measure which of the 
value systems seems most to pre- 
vail at the present time in any par- 
ticular community, either through 
opinion polls or public debate, Part 
III of this report should furnish an 
authoritative inventory of the classes 
of values that are most relevant in 
this area of human self-government. 


Part IV: Which Are the Strategic Pro- 
posals for Adaptation of American 
Apportionment Systems? 


What has preceded this Part 
might be called "the debating mater- 
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ials" of the apportionment problem. 
In this last Part of the report the 
Association will attempt to establish 
broad standards for policy judgments 
in this field. It will inventory the 
proposals for change that are now 
current and perhaps try to invent new 
ones, particularly as pertains to 

the issue of gerrymandering. It 

will attempt to provide some indica- 
tion of the central or peripheral im- 
portance of these proposals and to 
set them within the framework of the 
value analysis of Part III. 


Rather than support or oppose 
particular reforms it seems more ap- 
propriate for an Association report 
to furnish enlightenment on questions 
such as the following: How may 
an apportionment system reconcile 
the need for stability with the need 
for periodic adjustment to changing 
values? Where opposing values and 
competing interests are interacting 
in the design or adaptation of an 
apportionment system, and this is 
the usual case with a particular 
interest rarely winning a complete 
victory, what objective criteria 
for "retreats to compromise" may 
be suggested to the parties in the 
struggle? 


Apportionment Problems in 
American Politics, as a report of 
The American Political Science As- 
sociation, should attempt nothing 
less than a scientific survey of the 
political behavior that is most 
closely and persistently related to 
the apportionment of representation. 
In its public policy discussion this 
report should aspire to nothing less 
than service as a permanent guide- 
book to the issues that are involved 
and the types of alternatives that 
are most relative. 


Proposed Steps for an APSA Research 
Program. 


An APSA research program probab- 
ly ought to be developed in three 
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phases: (1) Preliminary Survey; (2) 
Source Projects; and (3) Final General 
Report. The Preliminary Survey should 
assist the President, the Executive 
Council, and prospectively interested 
foundations in judging the general 
worth of the existing literature in the 
field of apportionment of representa- 
tion and provide them with some con- 
crete basis for evaluating proposals 
for research in this area. Source 
Projects would be those undertakings 
by the Association members and cen- 
tral staff designed to provide some 

of the basic data required for the 
General Report. While Association 
members would be free to define these 
projects according to the requirements 
of their own judgment, it would be 
expected that the requirements of the 
General Report would also be taken 
into account, particularly if Associ- 
ation financial assistance can be 
developed for such Adjunct Projects. 
The Final General Report would 
probably have a scope and format of 
the kind outlined above. Its pre- 
paration should be the responsibility 
of a central staff. Its publication, 
however, should be subject to the 
approval of an Association Advisory 
Committee similar to the type em- 
ployed in the preparation of Pres- 
idential Nominating Politics in 

1952. 


In order that the research pro- 
gram may be launched with the least 
possible delay, I shall limit my 
present administrative recommenda- 
tions to the Preliminary Survey phase. 
I recommend that a bibliographic 
survey of the literature be under- 
taken by a staff associate appointed 
by the Association for this purpose. 
This would be a short-term project 
intended to provide basic materials 
for subsequent longer-range research. 
The survey would attempt to accom- 
plish the following: (1) a systematic 
survey of the literature compiled 
into a mimeographed reference pam- 
phlet as described below; (2) an ex- 
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tensive collection of source mater- 
ials for Association files, in the 
original, in comprehensive notes, 
or in photographed copies; and 

(3) a reference file on the histori- 
cal experience in apportionment 
under representative governments 
and other types of political or- 
ganization. 


“Studies in the Apportionment of 
Representation" 


Every pertinent study, essay, 
or book under this heading would be 
examined from three perspectives: 


Its Theory and Methodology -- 
Does the study employ logical, 
historical, empirical, statistical, 
hortatory, or some other method? 

Is a theory of politics implicit or 
express in it? Is the theory identi- 
fiable? 


Findings -- What are the major 
hypotheses examined? What are 
the important data uncovered in 
the study? What are the conclu- 
sions to which the author hopes the 
reader will be carried? 


Reform Proposals -- What recom- 
mendations for change, if any, 
does the author make? 


These perspectives on exist- 
ing research would not only provide 
the basis for a worthwhile biblio- 
graphic survey that in its own right 
might have wide appeal for political 
scientists, librarians, and research 
workers but would also serve as the 
basis for an over-all evaluation of 
existing research in any final report 


that emerges from this program. Fur- 
thermore, a systematic compilation of 
reform proposals might serve as an 
excellent literary "straw man" for 

some of the public policy alternatives 
that might be included in a final report. 


While the above mimeographed 
pamphlet should consist of biblio- 
graphic summaries, the original 
works themselves might be worthy 
of extensive copying, ncte-taking, 
or duplicating for use in the later 
research program. This type of col- 
lecting can be done in connection 
with the above survey and will prob- 
ably require nothing more than photo- 
graphing equipment of the Contoura 
type. 


The history of man's experience 
in the apportionment of representation 
has yet to be written. For a variety 
of comparative, analytical, and 
philosophical uses a thorough refer- 
ence file for office use should be 
gathered to provide leads to specific 
accounts of that experience. For 
example, references leading to the 
apportionment debates occurring in 
Federal and state constitutional con- 
ventions of this country should be 
compiled. The history of ancient 
and modern experiences and prac- 
tices, if available in historical 
works anywhere, should be catalogued. 
This would be primarily a card-pre- 
paring and indexing operation with 
no annotations at this time. It 
would be a necessary source of mater- 
ials in any comprehensive research 
program that the Association could 
design. 


--Ralph M. Goldman 
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9. Relations Between the Press and Local Government 


Officials in North Carolina 


Political scientists and commun- 
ication research specialists have 
devoted considerable attention in 
recent years to analysis of the polit- 
ical content of newspapers. Re- 
search in mass communication has 
been focused primarily on content 
and audiences; only limited atten- 
tion has been given to relationships 
between news sources and the re- 
porters and editors who serve as 
news "gatekeepers." Journalism 
textbooks for classes in reporting 
usually reflect the experiences of 
a few newspapermen rather than the 
pooled experience and opinions of 
a representative sample of news- 
papermen or officials. In these 
general textbooks, little space is 
devoted to the problems of local 
government officials or to discus- 
sion of possible areas of misunder- 
standing or conflict. In the speci- 
alized field of public affairs re- 
porting, most textbook writers have 
focused on two important tasks: 

(1) instruction in the intricacies of 
writing news about government, and 
(2) presentation of necessary tech- 
nical information about legal pro- 
cedures and the structure of govern- 
ment. No survey data of the kind 
described in this proposal has been 
available to authors of such works. 


A few texts in public relations 
include some prescriptive writing 
which purports to tell the official 
how to prepare a news release; sel- 
dom is there any discussion of the 
day-to-day relationships between o_- 
ficial and reporter. Periodical 
literature in the field of municipal 
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government includes occasional 
articles on "public relations," but 
these rarely deal with press rela- 
tions, per se. 1 


1. For a noteworthy exception 
written by a newspaperman and 
former governor, see Charles A. 
Sprague, "The People's Right 
to Know," Public Management 
XXXVII (December, 1956), 266- 
70. Anew handbook is James 
C. MacDonald, Press Rela- 
tions for Local Officials (Ann 
Arbor: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of 
Michigan, 1956). 


Through intensive interview 
work in 10 larger North Carolina 
cities plus questionnaire studies 
involving editors, reporters, and 
local government officials in all 
37 North Carolina cities having 
daily newspapers; we would hope 
to achieve the following objectives: 


1. Accumulate data on experi- 
ences, attitudes, sources of fric- 
tion, etc., which would have action 
implications for training programs 
for government officials and the work 
of journalism schools. 


2. Extend substantially our 
body of knowledge concerning role re- 
lationships and role conflicts in the 


news source/news "gatekeeper" situ- 
ation. 


3. Assemble data concerning 
the patterns of influence and pressure 
in the daily work of the newspaper 
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reporter and in the press contacts 
of government officials. 


Operationally, our study would 
take the following form: 


1. Preliminary analysis of local 
government news and related edi- 
torial content in newspapers in 

10 or more larger North Carolina 
cities in which we would do in- 
tensive interview work. Purpose: 
Identification of news sources, of 
news areas, Of possible problems 
in news converage or publicity, and 
of newspaper/ news source practices. 
This work, plus other tasks pre- 
paratory to interviews (corres- 
pondence, for example) would be 
carried out in the Spring semester, 
1958. 


2. Intensive field work (interviews, 
observation) in the selected commun- 
ities, late spring, summer, and fall, 
1958. Interviewees would include 
editorial writers, city editors and 
managing editors, reporters assigned 
to cover news of local government, 
mayors and/or city managers, city 
councilmen, and other officials who 
proved to be principal sources of 
news about local government, either 
through direct contact with newsmen 
or through their position in a news- 
control or news-dispensing hierarchy. 
We would spend about five days in 
each community. Interviews, which 
would include "open" questions as 
well as attitude scales and other 
measures, would average one hour 

in length. 


3. Supplementary questionnaire 
studies? involving newsroom super- 


2. For the statewide, 37-city study, 
mail questionnaires would be 
used, supplemented by a double- 

sampling procedure whereby 

interviews would be employed 

in a sub-sample of cities in 
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which there were non-respondents. 


Previous cooperation of North 
Carolina newsmen in mail ques- 
tionnaire studies, along with ex- 
perience in earlier projects, sug- 
gests that the procedure would be 
both feasible and defensible. 
When a mail questionnaire was 
used as part of a study involving 
North Carolina physicians we ob- 
tained a response rate in excess 
of 80%, even though respondents 
were asked to fill out lengthy 
questionnaire materials. 


visors and city hall reporters of all 
North Carolina daily newspapers, 
plus two or more city officials 

in each community in which these 
Papers are published. 


4. Data analysis, report prepara- 
tion, and writing of journal articles, 
Spring semester, 1959. Possible 
conference or training seminar ac- 
tivities for municipal officials and 
newspapermen. 


We could not study in detail the 
relationships between all press people 
and all persons connected with local 
government. Our focus, therefore, 
would be upon the reporter and the 
mayor (or city manager) and city 


council. We would bear in mind, 


however, the fact that neither of 
these individuals or groups inter- 
acts withtheother in isolation. For 
example, city officials may dispense 
news which affects many persons 
within and without local government. 
The principal “significant others" for 
the city government news source Cer- 
tainly must include (a) his subor- 
dinates or peers in the formal hierar- 
chy of municipal government, (b) his 
superiors in that same structure, (c) 
his superiors, peers, or subordinates 
in the party structure (at various 
levels of organization), and (d) his 
superiors and/or peers in the informal, 
sometimes extra-political power 
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structure in the community. For 
this reason we would try to learn 
not only who the principal news 
sources were--at the operational 
level--but who wielded veto power 
and initiative with respect to news 
of government. 3 Similarly, we 


3. Press reports seem to provide 
a reliable guide to perceived 
political and public affairs 
leaders. See Ralph H. Smuckler 
and George M. Be!knap, Leader- 
ship and Participation in Urban 
Political Affairs (East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State 
University, 1956). 


would attempt--in the case of 
newsmen--to learn a good deal about 
their perceptions of pressure--both 
within and outside the newspaper 
organization--for publication or 
non-publication or for "slanting" 

of various types of content. For 
the newsman, the ‘ significant 
others"--apart from the audience as 
he visualizes it--include other re- 
porters, editors, the publisher, the 
news source, and other persons in 
politics and government. We would 
seek data concerning what these 
"others" say they value, what the 
reporter says his own values are, 
and what his images are of the 
values of these other groups. We 
would also compare his product 
with his stated goals and objec- 
tives. We wonder whether news- 
men perceive, in Riesman's terms, 
the "surprisingly inner-directed at- 
titude (of the press) toward the 
political. (The Lonely Crowd, p. 
228.) 


In the study we would seek to 
measure or assess: 


1. City officials’ attitudes toward 
the press: perceived fairness, com- 
pleteness, accuracy, etc., of nev’s 


coverage in the field of local govern- 
ment. 25 


2. Newsmen's attitudes toward 
city officials: perceived cooperative- 
ness, honesty, etc., on the part of 
city officials in the news-source role. 


3. Perceived goal dissimilarities, 
on the part of each "actor" (news 
source and newsgatherer), between 
self and other. 


4. Intergroup and intra-pair 
(reporter/news source) images. 


5. The expectations of each 
group concerning the other, with 
regard to the dispensing, gathering, 
and processing of news about govern- 
ment. ("Expectations" refers both 
to what is wanted and to what is 
regarded as likely.) 


6. Differences between the two 
groups’ definitions of what constitutes 
news, what the public is interested 
in knowing, what the public is en- 
titled to know, and what the public 
ought to know. (Professional or- 
ganizations and trade journals in the 
newspaper field maintain a continu- 
ing attack on "secrecy" in govern- 
ment.) 


7. How much reporters know 
about local government and how much 
local government people know about 
the press. 


Illustrative working hypotheses: 


1. City officials’ favorability 
toward the press is a positive func- 
tion of the degree to which publicity 
(or the possibility thereof) is per- 
ceived as having status conferral 
value rather than threat value. 


2. Friction between reporter and 
news source increases with differ- 
ence in age of the actors. When other 
relevant variables are held constant, 
the greatest friction will occur when 
the official is much older than the 
reporter. 
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3. In general, favorability 

of each group toward the other is 

a positive function of age when 
education is held constant. (The 
"self-made" newsman and the 
office-holder who moved into his 
position through the party organiza- 
tion with little formal education tend 
to be somewhat more hostile and/ 
or cynical than their formally 
trained counterparts.) 


4. Frequency of contact with 
press representatives is positively 
associated with favorability toward 
the press. However, the relation- 
ship between perceived goal agree- 
ment and the following typology of 
news sources is curvilinear: in- 
frequently sought, frequently 
sought, "seekers" of publicity. 
(Data from our earlier studies in- 
dicates that the "seekers" may find 
themselves in conflict with news- 
men over what is “newsworthy. ") 


5. The favorability of news- 
men's perceptions of city-official 
news sources is positively related 
to their views concerning the re- 
spectability or “professional” nature 
of municipal administration as a 
field of endeavor. Similarly, there 
is a positive relationship between 
favorable perception of newspaper 
treatment of local government and 
the degree to which local officials 
regard news work as "professional" 
in nature. 


6. Officials' favorability 
toward the press, and attitudes of 
press people toward officials, are 
functions of perceived status dif- 
ferences, both within and between 
groups. 


7. Harmony between newsman 
and city official is related to the 
degree of overlap in the audiences 
the two have in mind when giving 
out or reporting news. (Data about 
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actual exposure to news items about 
government and the effects of such 
exposure are available from other 
studies) .4 


4. E.g., C. E. Swanson, "Predicting 
Who Learns Factual Information 
trom the Mass Media," Groups, 
Leadership and Men (ed. by H. 
Guetzkow) (Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Press, 1951). 


Some additional research areas 
and questions: 


How do local government officials 


and newspapermen differ in their ex- 
pectations regarding the effects of 
different types of news on various 
publics? What values or criteria are 
used by reporters and editors in de- 
termining what to "play," emphasize, 
or use when material is ‘abstracted 
from a speech, committee report, or 
other official or unofficial verbal 
product of government? How does 
the reporter decide what to ask and 
whom to interview? What criteria 


are suggested by government officials? 


To what degree and in what way do 
reporters and editors differ in the 
images they have of the public of- 
ficials from whom local government 
news is obtained? What associa- 
tions do they have with one another 
outside working hours? How often 
and to what extent do reporters be- 
come involved in partisan, intra- 
government disputes, disagreements, 
or controversies? To what extent do 
officials perceive reporters or editors 
as partisan in their news coverage? 


To what extent does the public 
administrator regard public relations 
or public information activity as a 
primary part of his official role? 
Does the form of government (i.e., 
city manager or mayor system) in- 
fluence or affect press relations? If 
so, how? (Proponents of the city 
manager system might argue that 


ils? 


If 


city managers are more "public in- 
formation-conscious.") What are 
the practices and attitudes of news- 
men and officials with regard to 
executive sessions, off-the-record 
statements, news "leaks," and 


“trial balloon" stories? What pro- 
cedures are used by each group to 
insure accuracy in government news? 


--Roy E. Carter, Jr. 


10. A Quantitative Study of Judicial Review 


Certain data, described below, 
would be collected and recorded for 
each case in the United States Su- 
preme Court Reports in which a ques- 
tion of the constitutional validity 
of any Congressional or state 
statute or local government ordin- 
ance was considered, or in which 
the constitutional validity of an act 
of any national, state or local 
executive or administrative authority 
was considered. (Cases of alleged 
conflict between state action and 
federal statutes or treaties would 
of course be included.) This data, 
for facility of manipulation, would 
then be transferred to IBM cards, 
of which duplicate sets could be 
made if desired. It is proposed to 
begin the project with the term of 
Court in which Chief Justice Chase 
first served and to carry it forward 
to the present, since the incidence 
of judicial review is heaviest in this 
period. (The desirability of later 
extending the project back to some 
earlier date is left open.) 


The data to be collected would 
include at least the following items 
(where applicable) for each case: 


. Title of case 

. Citation in Official Reports 
Date of decision 

Provisions of U.S. Consti- 
tution involved 

5. Vote of each participating 
Justice for or against the con- 
stitutional validity of the ques- 
tioned law or administrative : 
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action (including non-participa- 
tion by any Justice) 

6. Name of each Justice writing 
an opinion in the case 

7. Source of the jurisdiction of 
the U. S. Supreme Court 

8. Whether U. S. Supreme Court 
affirmed, reversed, or modified 
the decision below 

9. Nature of the original cause 
10. Whether original plaintiff 

or petitioner was a government 
authority attempting enforcement 
of the questioned act, ora 
private party resisting it, ora 
private party relying on it, or 

a government authority resisting 
the act of a different government 
authority 

11.In cases involving validity of 
state or local law or action, the 
state whose activity brought 
about the case 

12. Nature of the subject involved, 
according to a set of standard 
categories to be constructed. 
(E.g., I. Public Utility Regula- 
tion; A. Railroads (as distinguish- 
ed from other public utilities); 

1. Rate regulation (as distin- 
guished from safety or service or 
labor regulation) 


OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH: 


The chief and sufficient justifica- 
tion for this research project is the 
accumulation for the first time of a 
body of data in manageable form 
which would provide the basis for a 
series of studies of the effects of 
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judicial review upon American 
government. These studies, utiliz- 
ing insights and techniques elabo- 
rated by scholars variously described 
as members of the school of soci- 
ological jurisprudence or as legal 
realists, Cannot be made without 
such data. Twenty years have 
elapsed since the "constitutional 
revolution" of 1937. Since it now 
appears that the role of judicial 
review in the American constitu- 
tional system has undergone both 

a fundamental and permanent 
change, the time is ripe for a much 
more thorough assessment of the 
significance of judicial review than 
any that has yet been made. 


This is not to ignore the con- 
tributions already made by constitu- 
tional scholarship. But in the main 
this research has followed one of 
two lines. Much of it has been 
devoted to the dialectical analysis 
of judicial opinions and constitu- 
tional doctrines expressed in these 
Opinions. This writing often is 
polemical in tone, and the objec- 
tive reader can scarcely fail to 
recognize that much of it--even the 
best of it--is advocacy. Much of 
it prior to 1937 was devoted to at- 
tacks upon judicial treatment of 
property rights--and since 1937 to 
adverse criticism of judicial views 
of those rights described as civil 
liberties. Alongside this dialectic 
over the substance of constitutional 
decisions there has run a contro- 
versy over the nature of the judicial 
process as reflected in these cases, 
for one powerful way to question 
the merits of the decisions is to 
demonstrate that they are not "found" 
by an ineluctable process of deduc- 
tion, but are "created" by judicial 
policy-makers. That this scholar- 
ship has been influential no in- 
formed person would deny. Surely 
it is no accident that within six 
years after this scholarly effort had 
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helped bring the walls of Jericho 
tumbling down in 1937, the American 
Political Science Association felt it 
necessary to create a panel on re- 
search in public law to try to dis- 
cover new directions for future re- 
search in a field that earlier re- 
search had helped to transform. 


But recognition that judicial re- 
view has given the Supreme Court 
especially a role in the making of 
public policy in the United States 
does not tell us how large that role 
is, nor in what areas of policy it 
is great and in what small, nor to 
what extent judicial power has been 
ultimate and determinative in policy- 
making and to what extent it has been 
largely hortatory, temporary, or of 
limited effect. An analytical juris- 
prudence of the "law in the books" 
of the Supreme Court cannot answer 
questions like these. (Indeed, it 
may skew our understanding of the 
role of judicial review, for it is 
likely to emphasize crucial but a- 
typical cases in which something has 
been declared unconstitutional, and 
thus overemphasize conflict between 
the courts and other organs of govern- 
ment and neglect accomodation and 
concord between them, thereby giving 
the impression that judges are more 
“conservative” and legislators and 
administrators more "radical" than 
they really are.) 


It can be stated with certainty § 
that accomplishment of the proposed 
research would provide a total statis- 
tical universe of thousands of cases 
and would furnish statistical uni- 
verses of hundreds and even thousands 
of cases in regard to various constitu- 
tional provisions, various subject mat- 
ter categories, various states, and 
individuai Supreme Court Justices. 
From the analysis of this data the 
beginnings of answers to the kinds of 
questions suggested above concern- 
ing judicial review in action would 7 
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emerge. Some lines of research in 
which I should like to use this data 
will be briefly outlined. 


1. In regard to federalism I 
hypothesize that judicial review by 
the Supreme Court has had much 
more impact on the policies of 
some states than on others, and 
that it is probably true that some 
states (like New York and Massa- 
chusetts) which have pioneered in 
various economic policies have not 
been hampered as much as others. 
If this should prove true, the sub- 
sequent question is why it has been 
true. Has there been a sectional 
pattern of the impact of judicial re- 
view on state policy? 


2. In regard to the relation- 
ship between the Supreme Court on 
the one hand and the lower federal 
courts and the state courts on the 
other: has the Supreme Court in 
those constitutional cases reach- 
ing it from below been more or less 
inclined to invalidate statutes and 
administrative actions than the 
lower courts? If it should prove true 
that the Supreme Court has been 
more receptive to challenged legis- 
lative and administrative policy 
than have lower courts, state or 
federal, in short, that Supreme 
Court review has been a safety 
valve for judicial review in general, 
an important new insight would be 
gained. 


3. As suggested above, in what 
different types of policy-making, 
according to subject matter, has 
judicial review been more and in what 
less extensive, and in which areas 
has it been more and in which less 
exercised to veto both legislative 
and administrative decisions, on 
both state and federal levels? 


The other predominant trend of 
constitutional scholarship in recent 
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years has been the writing of judicial 
biography. Here too emphasis is 
usually upon the constitutional doc- 
trines advanced by a Justice. Research 
already carried out under the direc- 
tion of Professor C. Herman Pritchett 
and the writer at the University of 
Chicago strongly suggests that con- 
sideration of the entire voting record 
of Justices upon constitutional is- 
sues will require considerable revi- 
sion of commonly accepted appraisals. 
Often, it appears, a Justice's reputa- 
tion has grown largely out of a few 
major cases in which he wrote the 
opinion of the Court or a dissent; 
these are the cases which get into 
the casebooks and receive major 
attention in the texts. It is not 
necessary to deny any validity to ap- 
praisals of a Justice based on the 
"important" cases in order to stress 
the kind of supplementary study which 
a body of data of the kind it is pro- 
posed to prepare would make pos- 
sible. Nor is it necessary to argue 
(and I would not) in order to justify 
the kind of quantitative study pro- 
posed, that all cases are equally 
important. But the criteria for 
judging the importance of a case are 
by no means clear. Is a case impor- 
tant in terms of constitutional theory 
or doctrine? Or in terms of material 
interests immediately at stake? Or 
in terms of its presumptive effects 

as a governing rule for the future? 


A researcher interested ina 
particular Justice could quickly make 
a run of the entire set of cards and 
obtain all those which pertained to 
his subject. In fact a duplicate set 
of IBM cards pertaining to a particular 
Justice could be made relatively in- 
expensively for use anywhere. Thus 
this proposed research would greatly 
facilitate both reappraisal of Justices 
already extensively studied and en- 
courage work on those so far little 
explored. 
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My own research interests do 
not run here to study of individual 
Justices. Rather, I am interested 
in testing two propositions often 
set forth rather casually. The first 
of these maintains that the Court 
is not partisan, that political af- 
filiation of a Justice is not a par- 
ticularly significant indicator of 
his voting record on the Court. 
Others maintain the contrary. Need- 
less to say, this is a proposition 
capable of precise quantitative 
analysis once the data is assem- 
bled. A second proposition main- 
tains Justices become more "con- 
servative," i.e., more inclined to 
veto legislative and administrative 
policies, as they grow older. A 
variant may be suggested: that 
length of service on the bench rather 
than age as such increases con- 
servatism (so defined). Again, the 
body of data it is proposed to col- 
lect would yield a clearcut answer 
to these assumptions. 


It is possible also that students 
interested in primary groups--of 
which the Supreme Court is one-- 
might be able with the aid of 
sophisticated statistical techniques 
to make some interesting studies 
of interpersonal influences among 
the Justices. To what extent these 
possibilities would exist for the 


behavioral scientist if the data were 
available is a question at least worth 
exploring. 


The goal for accomplishment of 
the project should be set at a maxi- 
mum of three years. An advisory 
committee would be useful through- 
out. The number of researchers en- 
gaged would have to be adjusted 
with regard to the greater uniformity 
achieved with a small number and 
the greater speed possible with a 
larger number. It is worth noting 
that some analyses of the data could 
begin before completion of the entire 
research. 


In this preliminary draft no at- 
tempt will be made to set forth a 
detailed budget. Rough preliminary 
calculations suggest that the total 
cost ofthe project might run as low 
as $100 per volume of the official 
Supreme Court Reports and ought not 
to exceed a cost of $150 per volume. 
So it is suggested that in weighing 
the value of the project against its 
costs, a total budget within the 
magnitudes of $25,000 to $40,000, 
to be expended over a two or three 
year period, should be assumed. 


--Robert A. Horn 


11. Thoughts on a Comparative Study of Western 
European Parties and Pressure Groups 


The program of the Committee 
on Comparative Politics (SSRC) 
confronts students of Western 
European politics with an unusual 
opportunity to contribute to the 
development of political science. 
No large-scale imaginative under- 
taking in the field of comparative 
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government has occurred since the 
“Civic Training Series" back in the 
1920's. Furthermore a comparative 
study directed at parties, pressure 
groups, and public opinion in Western 
Europe will contribute not only to 

the theory of comparative govern- 
ment, but to the theories of pressure 
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groups, parties, and public opinion. 
In this way it will represent a move 
away from the trend toward in- 
creasingly specialized description, 
and a move toward a coherent and 
more theoretically sophisticated 
discipline. 


My own preference is for a 
bolder, more speculative type of 
approach. There is no doubt that 
it would be highly useful to have 
more studies of specific parties or 
specific interest groups. But this 
is the kind of thing which will slow- 
ly get done anyway. My own sug- 
gestion is that we think of a series 
of monographs on parties and pres- 
sure groups:in Western Europe 
which would be descriptive, analyt- 
ical, and comparative. 


1. Descriptive 


Each one of these monographs 
would contain the essential factual 
information on the various polit- 
ical parties, and interest groups. 
Since for many European countries 
the essential facts about the mem- 
bership, organization, decision- 
making processes, factions, etc., 
of parties and interest groups are 
not known, we would at this level 
fill in the facts and make them 
available to our colleagues in the 
field. 


2. Analytical 


But the descriptive job would 
only be the beginning. Having 
sketched out the characteristics of 
these groups, the main job would be 
to describe what these groups actual- 
ly do in the political process. How 
are pressure groups and political 
parties interrelated? How do parties 
and pressure groups function in the 
legislature and the executive? How 
are parties and pressure groups re- 
lated to the structure and culture 
of the society? 
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3. Comparative 


If we ask these saiie questions 
in each country, use a roughly similar 
methodology, and communicate with 
one another before going into the 
field, while in the field, and when 
we return to write up our results, 
each monograph, though dealing 
primarily with a specific country, 
will include comparative insights and 
data. In addition we might think of 
a final comparative volume in which 
some of the participants would pre- 
pare functional, institutional or 
process chapters. For example, such 
a book might include chapters on the 
major types of European political 
systems, on types of parties or party 
systems, types of interest groups, 
social stratification and politics, 
religion and politics, youth and politic: 
comparative political culture, and 
the like. 


4. The Countries Which Might Be 
Included 


Depending upon the availability 
of resources, I would suggest the 
following research sites: United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, one of the Scandinavian 
countries, Austria and Spain. This 
selection of re-2arch sites would 
give us one example of an "ag- 
regative” two party system (the U.K.), 
two examples of “immobilist" co- 
alitional party systems (France and 
Italy), two examples of "effectively 
functioning" coalitional systems 
(Holland, one of the Scandinavian 
countries), two “mixed,” or doubtful 
cases (Germany and Austria), and 
one authoritarian system (Spain). 
Which of these research sites are 
finally selected will depend on the 
availability of competent personnel, 
and the proportion of the resources 
of the Committee which can be allo- 
cated for a Western European study. 
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Since, with the exception of 
Spain, the strikingly different 
functioning of these political 
systems cannot be accounted for 
by legal-institutional differences, 
an intensive comparative study of 
the functioning of parties and pres- 
sure groups, and of the characteris- 
tics of public opinion may enable 
us to locate the significant factors 
which account for these differ- 
ences. We will thereby be able to 
make a contribution to the theory of 
political systems, as well as more 
specific contributions to "political 
group" and "political culture” 
theory. 


5. Field Research Operations and 
Methods 


The researchers should start 
with a substantial knowledge of the 
language, history and politics of 
the specific countries involved. 
Much of the documentary research 
will have already been completed, 
or may be completed relatively ex- 
peditiously through the collection 
of contemporary reports, mono- 
graphs, articles, election statis- 
tics, membership statistics, pub- 
lic opinion studies, and the like. 
Most of the time in the field would 
be spent in interviewing, and ob- 
servation. 


By interviewing, I mean in- 
terviewing leading personnel in 
politics, broadly defined, for in- 


formation on the functioning of the 
various units in the political system, 
and not a cross-section survey. If 
the average time spent in the field 
is about a year, each participant 
should be able to interview perhaps 
two hundred bureaucrats, party 
leaders (at the central and local 
levels), members of parliament, 
interest group officials, scholars, 
newspaper men, and the lik. 


One of the functions of common 
research planning would be to agree 
on the groups to be interviewed, and 
a common set of broad questions to 


guide the interviews. It may be use- 


ful for the participants to have their 
interviews duplicated and distributed 
to the other men participating in the 
study, to keep the study moving in 

a common direction. 


The monographs on individual 


countries thus would be based on ex- 


haustive documentary research, in- 
cluding public opinion data, around 
two hundred interviews with "key 
personnel," and field observation 
(attendance at central and local 
party functions, interest group meet- 
ings, and thelike). Later "cross- 


country" analyses of parties, interest 


groups, comparative public opinion, 
would be based on the individual 


monographic reports plus the original 
interviewing material, and documentary 


collections. 


--Gabriel A. Almond 


| 12. Local Politics and Leadership in European 
Democracies 


Some of the more successful 
democracies of Europe (Great 
Britain, Switzerland, probably the 
Scandinavian countries and even 
Germany) may owe part of their suc- 
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cess to an efficient local administra- 


tion and a certain amount of local 


self-government. Writers of the neo- 


liberal school (mainly Répke, who 
quotes frequently from a book by 
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a Swiss, Adolf Gasser, Gemeinde- 
freiheit als Rettung Europas) have 


made much of the differences be- 
tween the development of democracy 
in countries with centralized bureau- 
cratic administration that leaves 
little freedom to local and regional 
institutions, and those where such 
smaller political and administrative 
units play a larger role. Besides 
their biases against "socialist 
centralization" they are led to this 
position by the argument that such 
institutional arrangements assure a 
greater sense of common interests 
and participation. To them, local 
government appears as a "school for 
democracy." They believe that such 
a local democracy is a counter- 
weight to the nationwide class 
cleavages of "mass democracy." 
There is no point in discussing 

here the unproven assumptions and 
unanalyzed problems involved in 
their thinking. We only want to 
mention it to suggest that 4 group 

of political and social theorists have 
touched on this problem. However, 
they do not engage in any empirical 
sociologically-oriented research: 

the differences between countries, 
especially between Great Britain 

on the one hand and France and Latin 
Europe on the other, are accounted 
for only in terms of historical evolu- 
tion. 


Perhaps a few empirical obser- 
vations focused on the problem sug- 
gested would be interesting. The 
parties successful in national elec- 
tions may be less so in local elec- 
tions, and inversely. For example, 
the German SPD in recent years 
has been more successful in the 
State than the Federal elections. 
The MRP apparently has always 
shown a greater weakness in local 
politics. There are also some sur- 
vey data which indicate consider- 
able interest in local politics. In 
the Netherlands, when asked, "And 
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in which are you most interested-- 
the politics of your Common Council, 
of your province or those of the whole 
country?" the answers were: 22% in 
the municipal, 1% in the provincial, 
47% in the whole country, 32% no 
answer. Naturally the local interest 
was greatest in small population 
centers, but even in cities of 500,000 
and over, 13% mentioned communal 
politics. (Data from The Dutch Voter: 
A Study of his Behaviour and Opinions, 


done by NIPO for the government, 
Gravenhage, Stattsdrukkerij-en 
Uitverijbedrijf's, 1956, p. 74.) High 
rates of participation in municipal 
elections in smaller places are re- 
ported in Germany. From personal 
experience in Spain, I know that com- 
mon people talk much of the govern- 
ment in terms of the concrete policies 
and administration of their town, or 
the capacities or incapacities of the 
provincial governor. In a large city 
like Madrid many of the problems 
which cause most resentment and 
which are symbolic of the inefficiency 
and class character of the Franco 
Regime are municipal problems. These 
heavy demands on the local and pro- 
vincial administration are not ful- 
filled because these administrations, 
following the French administrative 
pattern, have little autonomy and 
even fewer financial resources and 

act primarily as channels by which 
the government obtains action on its 
own part. This naturally leads to 
dissatisfaction. The solution of these 
problems does not lie in the hands of 
those whom the people blame and to 
whom they have greater access than 
to the far-away central administration. 
Rather the trouble lies in the great 
administrative gap between the smaller 
towns and villages and Rome, Paris, 
or Madrid; that is the likely source of 
political frustration of many people. 
On the other side this centralism 

may have had and may still have 
important functions in a process of 
social democratization (while the 
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contrary effects obtain on the in- 
stitutional level): it has probably ~ 
contributed much to the breaking of 
the power of traditional local 
oligarchies, of the local landlords, 
etc., by introducing an administra- 
tion and corps of professionals in- 
dependent of local interests. / 


1. See e.g., J. A. Pitt-Rivers, 
The People of the Sierra (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1954), 


esp. Chapter 9. 


There are also indications that 
the administration of the big cities 
can be a politico-administrative 
experience of considerable import- 
ance for a certain type of politician. 
The big German cities have contri- 
buted a number of important figures 
to German politics: Adenauer, 
Reuter, Goerderler, Luther (premier 
under Weimar), Jarres (candidate 
to the presidency), Miquel, etc.2 


2. For Imperial Germany, see Hein- 
rich Heffter, Die deutsche Selbst- 
verwaltung im 19. Jahrhundert 
(Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag, 
1950), pp. 616-17. 


In Great Britain in 1945, of 318 
Labour Party candidates, 123 had 
served on Borough or County coun- 
cils, and a fair number had been 
mayors and aldermen, in contrast 

to only 18 (this figure may under- 
estimate their number somewhat) 
among 318 Conservatives. There 
are also indications that some 
personalities in the Democrazia 
Cristiana are building their prestige 
in the party on their municipal ad- 
ministration of Northern and North- 
Central Italian cities.3 The strength 


3. See Jean Besson, “Les elec- 
tions administratives italiennes 
des 27-28 mai 1956," Revue 


Frangaise de Science Politique, 
VI (July-September 1956), 554-69. 


P. 562 refers to the cases of 
Turin, Florence, and Brescia. 
On the other side Besson sug- 
gests that Emilia's apparently 
Communist mayors get the sup- 
port of D.C. voters in national 
elections. 


of the Communists is often derived 
from a successful, more or less 
demagogic, local administration, f 
which either realized longtime local 
aspirations or proposed popular 
solutions which were rejected by 

the Central Administration. 


This random selection of impres- 
sions has only the purpose of calling 
the attention of the reader to the 
multiple aspects of the political 
process to the knowledge of which a 
more intensive study of democratic 
politics at the local level could 
contribute. Specifically, these are: 
the attitude of the citizen toward 
authority, the state and the adminis- 
tration; his feelings of political in- 
capacity, understanding and trust 


in politics; the operation and function: © 


of the political parties on the local 
level: the degree to which local 
politics serves as a recruiting and 
training ground for political leadership 


and administrative experience of party © 


politicians of various parties. For 


instance, the British data on local ex- © 


perience of candidates to Parliament 
suggest that a political career start- 
ing in local government may be especii 
ly significant to the politicians of the 
Left. 
in which local administrations have 
little responsibility, are only partly 
elected, etc., may affect the quality 
and type of socialist leadership. 


National or comparative studies 
can be proposed in this area, focus- 
ing on the political aspect--local and 
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If this should be true, a system — 
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national power structures and rela- 
tions as they affect important deci- 
sions and the life of the people, 

and as they are perceived by them-- 
rather than on the institutional and 
legal arrangements. Not that good 
studies of the local administration of 
a number of European countries were 
not necessary, but my feeling is 

that for administrative studies one 


could (with some effort) get the rele- 
vant information from dull treatises of 
municipal legislation and special 
sources: yearbooks, budgets, etc. 

It is the political and sociological 
aspects of local government which 
can hardly be illuminated without 
serious research. 


--Juan Linz 


13. On the Italian and French Bureaucracies 


This is a research proposal for 
a comparative study of relative 
group access to selected points in 
the decision-making process of 
the Italian and French governmental 
bureaucracies. It aims not merely 
at an analysis of organized group 
behavior but at an analysis of the 
total relevant behavior that occurs 
in those situations where group 
representatives and public adminis- 
trators interact for purposes of both 
influencing and reaching decisions 
involving the authoritative alloca- 
tion of values for which the 
groups compete. The study would 


_ therefore contribute, firstly, to 


two interrelated but distinguish- 
able objectives: to bring to light 


_ needed information on French and 


Italian interest groups, and to 


_ make available equally needed data 
' regarding aspects of the behavior 


of the bureaucracies of these soci- 
eties. It would also contribute to 
the development and refinement of 
certain analytical techniques and 


theoretical concepts related to the 
) understanding of political systems. 
This objective will be elaborated 

below. 


Focus on Italy and France is 
determined in part by the interest, 


knowledge, and previous field ex- 
perience of the authors, as well as 


by the generally conceded necessity 
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of developing more systematic know- 
ledge regarding the operations of 
political systems in "crisis" societies 
such as these. However, the selec- 
tion is also based on several general 
assumptions that should be made 
clear here: 


1. First, both societies afford 
an opportunity to observe a seg- 
ment of total political behavior 
in settings where we can identify 
similarities and differences rele- 
vant to the research proposal. 
For example, there is much sug- 
gestive information available on 
such topics as social stratifi- 
cation and mobility, ideology, 
political party behavior, sources 
and manifestations of social 
cohesion and fragmentation, 
structure of administration in- 
stitutions, and so on. 


2. Second, excellent materials 
are available in both countries 
dealing with general history, cul- 
ture, and the evolution of polit- 
ical institutions. These items, 
coupled with information of the 
type suggested by the topi¢s 
above should facilitate the for- 
mulation of hypotheses, and will 
permit the introduction into the 
study of an historical dimension 
without which the research find- 
ings themselves would not be 
very meaningful. 
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3. Third, both societies con- 
tain institutions that can be 
characterized as "feudal," 
“petty bourgeois," and "post- 
industrial" in origin and orienta- 
tion. We are particularly in- 
terested in discovering what, 
if any, are the consequences 
for the political system of the 
differentiated juxtaposition 

of such institutions among or- 
ganized groups and within 

the bureaucracy. 


4. Fourth, one of the societies, 
Italy, is regionally divided into 
areas that can be called essen- 
tially European-Industrial (North) 
and essentially Mediterrane- 
an-Underdeveloped (South). 

It is felt that this factor will 
afford an opportunity to test 

to a limited degree the "cross- 
cultural" applicability of re- 
search theory and findings. 


5. Fifth, although both societies 
represent extremely fragmented 
political cultures, Italy mani- 
fests a pattern of pluralistic 
groups in a society that has 
recently emerged from a two- 
decade attempt by Fascism 

to modify the group structure in 
the direction of the monistic, 
totalitarian pattern. 


As a means of directing our at- 
tention to groups and bureaucratic 
agencies which might form the focus 
for our analysis, we have begun by 
identifying comparable issues that 
have brought many organized groups 
into action in both France and Italy. 
The list of such issues is extensive, 
but we are tentatively considering 
the relatively long-standing and on- 
going issues of agricultural policy, 
and tax reform. Thus,the bureau- 
cratic structures to which our atten- 
tion would initially be directed are 
the ministries of agriculture and 
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finance. The initial approach to 
these or other ministries would be for 
the purpose of identifying (1) the most 
active groups interested in the issues 
mentioned, and (2) the points in the 
bureaucracy at which these groups 
tend to make their interests felt. 


Typical of the general questions 
concerning groups and gevernmental 
agencies that our research would at- 
tempt to answer are the following: 


A. Questions About Organized f 
Groups 


1. What are the major formal 
groups in these societies, 
and around what interest or 
interests do they organize? 


a. On selected key issues, 
what groups are brought 

into action at the burea- 
cratic levels under examina- 
tion? 


b. To what extent is inter- 
vention in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy a clearly structured 
aspect of group activity; to 
what extent is intervention a 
function of similar action 
taken by competing groups? 


2. What are the internal organize 7 
tional characteristics of the 
major groups selected for 
analysis? 


a. What are organizational 
goals? 


b. Is structure compatible 
with group goals? 


c. Is membership homogeneo 
or fragmented on such variabl: 
as age, sex, religion, social 
status, occupation, values, 
etc.? 
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d. What is the character 
of the internal machinery 
governing the making of 
group decisions, the solv- 
ing of group problems, the 
achieving of consensus, 
and the enforcing of dis- 
cipline? 


3. What are the major charac- 
teristics of group leader- 
ship, and particularly of 
those leaders who represent 
the groups before adminis- 
trative agencies? 


4. What is the "political style" 
of the groups under ob- 
servation? 


a. What are the basic at- 
titudes toward the polit- 
ical process? 


b. What is the pattern of 
techniques, strategies, or 
tactics adopted in dealing 
with bureaucracy? To 
what other factors within 
the groups or within 
bureaucracy do particular 
clusters of the above seem 
related? 


5. How can we measure the 
relative influence-over- 
time exercised by groups 
Over certain bureaucratic 
agencies? 


6. What is the relationship be- 
tween such variables as 
group structure and group 
style, on the one hand, and 
variables such as group 
access and group influence, 
on the other? 


B. Questions About Bureau- 
cratic Agencies 


1. What is the character of the 
total bureaucratic system 
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of which the agencies under 
observation consiitute sub- 
divisions? 


a. Degree of organizational 
and geographic centralization? 


b. Rational-legal? Tradi- 
tional? Combination? 


c. Bases of role assignment 
and differentiation? 


d. Status within the total 
social system? 


How do the agencies ob- 
served fit into the total 
structure of bureaucracy? 


a. What is the structure of 
bureaucratic inter-dependence? 


b. What kinds of decisions 
do the agencies make and 
what degree of discretion do 
they exercise? 


c. What are the formal and 
informal phases or steps 
involved in reaching bureau- 
cratic decisions? 


d. How is conformance to 
bureaucratic decisions ob- 
tained? What controls and 
sanctions internal and ex- 
ternal to the bureaucratic 
agencies are operative? 


What can we say about the 
bureaucrats in the agencies 
under observation? 


a. Who are they? 


b. How are they trained 
and recruited? 


c. What status is accorded 
to them by the public and by 
other bureaucrats? 
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d. What are their self- 
images and expectations? 


e. How do they perceive 
their roles, particularly in 
relation to interest groups 
under study? 


What differentiated channels 
of communication and contact 
characterize the relation- 
ships between the groups and 
bureaucracies under observa- 
tion? 


a. What structural and pro- 
cedural characteristics 
facilitate or impede various 
modes of access by various 
kinds of groups? 


b. What other modes of ac- 
cess and influence exist? 


What is the reaction-over- 
time of bureaucrats to the 
demands of competing groups? 


a. Under what conditions 
internal and external to the 
bureaucracy do the demands 
of certain groups prevail 
and those of others fail? 


b. On what kinds of issues 
do certain groups prev ail 
and others fail? 


It is assumed by the authors that, 
for any administrative system to 
survive, there are certain minimum 
requisites or conditions which 
must Obtain in the administrative 
system and in its relations to the 
society in which it exists. Roughly, 
these are: 


1. Institutional arrangements 

and mechanisms within the ad- 
ministrative system for arriving 
at and legitimizing policy deci- 
sions (including decisions that 
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change policy). 


2. Institutional arrangements 
and mechanisms for effecting and 
facilitating the response of the 
administrative system to policies 
adopted or changed. 


3. A minimum level of harmony 
(in both attitudes and inter- 
action) between the administra- 
tive system and the society at 
large--but particularly with the 
organized segments of society 
upon which the administrative 
system impinges. 


Given the satisfaction of these 
conditions, it is probable that the 
administrative system will be func- 
tional for the larger social system of 
which it is a part. 


The authors also assume that 
because of the ratiqnalistic ethos of 
industrial society, and because ad- 
ministrative systems are susceptible 
to rational structuring and manipula- 
tion, administrative systems in such 
societies tend to assume bureau- 
cratic properties--they tend to absorb 
certain “rational-legal" values, con- 
cepts, and techniques which have 
strong influence on their structure 
and behavior. These, within limits, 
make possible the proliferation of 
administrative systems into the vast 
and complex structures required by 
industrial society, and enhance the 
operation of processes implied by 
conditions (1), (2), and (3) above. 
Among the more important of these 
values, concepts, and techniques 
are the following: 


1. Recruitment, role assign- 
ment, role differentiation, and 
promotion on the basis of uni- 
versalistic rather than particu- 
laristic criteria. 


2. A systematically integrated 


system of dividing administrative ~ 
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tasks and coordinating activi- 
ties. 


3. Arationally devised and cog- 
nizable system of controls and 
sanctions. 


4. Acceptance of concepts of 
hierarchical structure, imper- 
sonal relations, efficiency, 
obedience to authority, and 
technical expertise as positive 
values. 


However, these bureaucratic 
elements can come into conflict with 
other elements of human group be- 
havior which were present before 
the appearance of the former or 
which develop when a bureaucratic- 
ally conceived organization is 
created. Among these (to pick 
examples with which the above 
four elements may conflict) are the 


1. Particularistic and tradi- 
tional recruitment, role as- 
signment, role differentiation, 
and promotion. 


2. Traditional and socially 
sanctioned patterns of di- 
viding bureaucratic tasks. 


3. Informal and implicit sys- 
tems of coordination, control, 
and sanctions. 


4. Hostility, for cultural 
reasons as well as for reasons 
growing out of the work situa- 
tion, to such values as hierar- 
chical structure, impersonal 
relations, efficiency, and tech- 
nical expertise. 


When these conflicts occur, 
they can be expected: (1) to result 
in instabilities in the system (which 
may become chronic without neces- 
sarily being fatal to the system); 
(2) to engender adaptive institutional 
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arrangements; or (3) to bring about a 
combination of (1) and (2). For 
example, we anticipate that in both 
Italy and France we shall discover 
certain patterns in bureaucracy that 
are essentially non-rational, in 

spite of the rational-legal formal 
bureaucratic superstructure that has 
evolved in both societies. However, 
we do not assume that these patterns 
are necessarily factors of instability 
for particular institutions, but intend 
instead to attempt to specify whether 
and for which institutions the patterns 
Carry negative or positive consequences, 
and io identify the sources of such 
patterns and any conflicts that may 
be involved. We would also attempt 
to identify any adaptive patterns 
developed as a result. 


Another central assumption of 
this study is that in any modern, 
industrial society, governmental 
bureaucracy plays a major role in 
the authoritative allocation of values 
--a role which we posit as comparable 
in importance to those exercised by 
the legislative and judicial branches 
of government. A major role of the 
bureaucrat is that of mediator of the 
conflicting interests and demands of 
various organized groups in the 
society. To the extent that this 
role is not performed in accordance 
with the requirements of a modern, 
rational-legal bureaucratic system, 
consequences inimical to the stability 
of the political system will result 
unless: 


1. Alternative patterns that 
satisfy the expectations of 
groups and to which the bureau- 
cracy can adapt are available; 
or 


2. The expectations of the 
major competing groups and 
other affected bureaucrats are 
not such as to place a high 
premium on rational-legal 
bureaucratic behavior. 
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Insofar as group behavior is 
concerned, we assume that on any 
cluster of significant issues, cer- 
tain groups will enjoy more access 
to bureaucratic agencies and more 
influence on bureaucratic decisions 
than will others. This differentiated 
access is likely to be related to any 
one of a combination of the follow- 
ing factors: 


1. The power of the groups as 
perceived by bureaucrats; 2. The 


political "styles" of the groups; 
3. The reference groups of the 
bureaucrats; 4. The structure and 
processes of the bureaticracy. 


The consequences of such dif- 
ferentiated access and influence are 


not specified in advance but are ques- 


tions of fact to be established in the 
field. 


--Joseph La Palombara 
and John T. Dorsey 


14. Research Proposal on Public Opinion 


and Foreign Policy 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The main objective of this re- 
search project is to combine the in- 
sights and techniques of social 
theory, social psychology, and 
political science in a basic effort 
to broaden and make more precise 
our knowledge of the American 
political process as it relates to 
foreign policy. Our present state 
of specific knowledge in this area 
falls short of our capacity to for- 
mulate significant practical and 
theoretical questions and our tech- 
nical ability to get answers. 


At the present time our know- 
ledge of American opinion on foreign 
policy problems consists largely of 
surveys of attitudes on specific 
issues. We know what percentage 
of a sample of Americans knew about 
the Marshall Plan, or NATO, and 
favored or opposed these pieces of 
legislation and whether these people 
were rich or poor, well educated or 
poorly educated, etc. However, we 
can do little more than speculate 
about the bases of these views and 
about the structure and stability of 
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foreign policy attitudes. Our ex- 
pectation is that the complementary 
theories, method and skills of the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Center 
of International Studies at Princeton 
will produce a body of significant 
and tested propositions about 
American orientations to foreign 
policy--that is, the ways in which 
Americans‘ perceive, interpret, make 
choices and act on foreign policy 
questions--and the distribution of 
these orientations within the popula- 
tion. 


BASIC THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 
“Orientation to foreign policy" 


is defined as having four component 
elements: perceiving, preferring, 


choosing, and acting. By perceiving, 
we mean the discrimination of objects, 
events, actions, issues, and the like 


in the field of foreign affairs. By 
preferring, we mean the investment 
of objects, issues, etc., with af- 
fect. By choosing, we mean the 
process by which an individual uses 
his perceptions, preferences, and 
values in establishing a position on 
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foreign policy issues. By acting, 

we mean the use of instrumentali- 

ties by the individual to implement 
his choices. 


The major purposes of this study 
are to discover the significant rela- 
tionships among and the determinants 
of these variables. Our basic as- 
sumption is that perceptions and 
preferences engage with basic at- 
titudes, personality traits and en- 
vironmental opportunities in the 
determination of choice and action. 
Having isolated the significant 
relational patterns among these 
variables, we will then be concerned 
with the distribution of these pat- 
terns in the population, and the 
factors contributing to the develop- 
ment of particular patterns and 
their elements. 


The discovery of these pat- 
terns and their frequency distribu- 
tion would make a substantial con- 
tribution to the theory of political 
behavior. Since Walter Lippmann's 
first attack on the concept of the 
“general public" back in the early 
1920's, little work has been done on 
the theory of public opinion. Only 
recently, research carried on in the 
Center of International Studies has 
led to the development of a tentative 
theoretical framework in this area. 
This has involved little more than 
distinguishing a number of polit- 
ical strata, such as "elites," "“at- 
tentive publics," and “attention 
groups," and interpreting the polit- 
ical process partly in terms of the 
interplay of these strata and group- 
ings. 


Thus, for example, elite groups 
were Classified according to their 
functions in the political process, 
and their ideological characteristics. 
The classification of types of elite 
groups and the characterization of 
their roles in the political process 
can be made more precise if their 
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orientations are defined in terms of 
our four variables. Thus the leaders 
of ethno-centric and nationalist 
movements, for instance,may be 
distinguished from other types of 
ideological leaders in terms of their 
perceptions of the outside world, 
their preferences for particular actors 
and outcomes, the kinds of value 
standards which enter into their mak- 
ing of choices, and the kinds of 
actions in which they engage. 
Similarly, attentive publics and at- 
tention groups may be defined more 
precisely in terms of perception, 


preference, choice and action variables. 


Furthermore, the kinds of studies 
planned ought to tell us something 
about the size, location, and other 
characteristics of these attentive 
publics, and about the interrelation- 
ships of particular elite groups, at- 
tentive publics, and attention groups. 


What we expect will result from 
collaborative work on these lines is 
the development of an empirically- 
based theory of the political process, 
the categories and concepts of which 
will introduce clarity into this area 
of political science, and will at the 
same time be congruent with social 
and social psychological theory. 


Contributory to this goal, we 
expect that considerable develop- 
ment can be made by these studies 
in the areas of social perception, at- 
titude formation, and relationships 
between attitudes and overt behavior. 
Particularly in the area of social 
perception and evaluation, some 
lively theoretical and experimental 
progress has been offered in the work 
of Asch, Bruner, Cantril, Merton, 
Newcomb, Postman, and Smith. A 
number of their hypotheses, especial- 
ly those involving cognitive-affective 
dimensions, are subject to integra- 
tion and testing in these studies. 
Some preliminary work in this area 
has already been done by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
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Michigan in two or three studies 
during the past year or two. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The universe studied under this 
program will be the American national 
population and certain specific 
sub-groups which have special im- 
portance for the political process. 
The following types of studies will 
be appropriate: 


1. National Surveys 

2. Special Studies of Leader- 
ship Groups 

3. Case Studies of Specific 
Foreign Policy Issues 


National Surveys. The utility 
of national surveys in the field of 
public opinion analysis is generally 
recognized; the primary concern at 
the moment is the development of 
survey techniques capable of secur- 
ing the desired data. While there is 
a body of experience which can be 
of help in preparing interview 
schedules, some problems are suf- 
ficiently novel and complex to call 
for a longer-than-ordinary period of 
experimentation and pre-testing. 
Some of the novelties involve the 
measurement of patterns of deter- 
minants in making choices, the 
measurement of relevant values, and 
the inter-relating of perceptual, ef- 
fective, and behavioral facts. 


This period of experimentation 
would include small-scale scouting 
pre-tests, trial analyses of data, 
the development of scales and ques- 
tionnaires, and would lead up to 
a full national survey to be under- 
taken at the end of the planning 
period. 


Special Studies of Leadership 
Groups. In the process of policy- 


making, it is the organized and 
specialized groups that articulate, 
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advocate, criticize, and interpret 
proposals, and enact and execute 
public policies. A cross-section 
survey is not adapted to the study 

of such groups, since the individuals 
in them are unlikely to appear in 

any sample either in numbers pro- 
portionate to their political influence 
or as representative of the various 
leadership roles. It seems neces- 
sary, therefore, to engage in special 
studies of leadership groups in and 
out of government. The aim of such 
a series of studies would be to dis- 
cover the patterns of orientation 
among the politically active and 
influential sectors of the American 
public. To make the findings of 
these studies comparable with the 
results of the national survey, we 
would want to use the same or a 
similar interviewing instrument. 


It is proposed in the first year 
of the program to carry on and per- 
fect a project of interviewing leaders 
in government, pressure groups, 
and the media of communication, 
in Washington and New York, which 
was begun last year by the Center 
of International Studies. It is hoped 
that the experimental phase of this 
program will lead in later stages to 
leadership studies based on national 
samples. 


Case Studies in Foreign Policy- 
Making. The cross-sectional sur- 
vey method will be used to isolate 
significant orientation patterns, to 
locate them in the body politic, and 
to relate them to the actual behavior 
of individuals. This approach, in 
other words, can describe what 
might be called “orientation and 
action potentials" in the general 
public, which can be tapped to sup- 
port or oppose policy proposals 
intended to deal with foreign policy 
issues and problems. Leadership 
studies, on the other hand, can be 
employed to describe orientation 
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and action potentials in the critical 
areas of policy formulation and in- 
terpretation. Case studies in foreign 
policy-making complement both the 
survey approach and the leader- 
ship focus, by demonstrating the 
ways in which orientation potentials, 
leadership roles and other factors 
enter into specific policy decisions. 
The case studies are attempts his- 
torically to reconstruct the different 
patterns of the political process 
evoked by different kinds of foreign 
policy issues. The Center of Inter- 
national Studies has already done 
preliminary work on a number of 
studies of major postwar foreign 
policy issues such as the Greek- 
Tu:kish Aid Program, the recognition 
of Israel, aid to China, the 
European Recovery Program, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, the North Atlantic Treaty, 

and the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

In each of these the Center is at- 
tempting to describe the different 
types of individuals and groups 
involved, their orientations to 
problems, goals and means, their 
sources and patterns of communica- 
tion, their actual political behavior, 
and the influence they register on 
policy. 


ON THE FRONT COVER: A 
medieval political prescrip- 
tion. When fifteen Christians 
are adrift with fifteen Turks 
and half must be sacrificed 

to keep the boat afloat, ar- 
range the Christians thus 

and persuade the Turks to 
sacrifice every ninth person; 
pray for the infidel souls. 


RESEARCH SCHEDULE 


It is proposed to divide the pro- 
gram into three operational phases. 
The first year of the program will 
involve experimentation with and 
pre-testing of interviewing instru- 
ments, both for national surveys and 
for special leadership studies, in 
order to adapt the survey method to 
the aims of the project. The perfec- 
tion of these tools is a necessary 
first step in the development of a 
more precise theory of the political 
process. Substantial progress will 
also be made during this first year 
on the series of case studies, since 
much of this work can proceed in- 
dependently of the survey or-.leader- 
ship studies. 


The second phase of the pro- 
gram as presently conceived will be 
primarily devoted to field work, with 
the actual surveying of national 
samples and samples of leadership 
groups. .The third phase will involve 
the analysis of findings and the 
drawing together of results in a 
series of studies. Publication of 
results will be undertaken separately 
by the Center of International Studies 
and the Survey Research Center, each 
group utilizing the findings according 
to its own special-interests. 

--Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University, 

and Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan. 


Subscription Rates: 


Academic 


Educational Institutions 


Commercial 


$2.00 per year 
$3.00 per year 
$10.00 per year 


PROD carries advertising. Rates will be wuoted upon request. 
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PROD 


306 NASSAU STREET 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


FEATURES TO APPEAR IN FUTURE 
ISSUES OF PROD: 


--A calendar of research conferences 
on related subjects 

--Bibliography of interesting research 
designs in PROD's files or published 
elsewhere (with reproduction service 
when possible) 

--The "Game Bag" for exchanges of 
correspondence between PROD and/ 
or its readers 

--A "Materials and Ideas Wanted" 
column for readers who are moving 
into new research areas. 
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